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New Text-Books 


LIPPINCOTT’S FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
LIPPINCOTT’S SECOND BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
LIPPINCOTT’S THIRD BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils 

of the various grades 
By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University 

The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read fairly well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, 
and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the 
intermediate grades. 


Morris’s History of the World 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated 
THE BEST GENERAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 


The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is 
at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 
are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on Gen- 
eral History, should look into the merits of this book. 


RECENT MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXTS 


GMERON. Tales of France 

Hyco. La Chute. (Kapp) . 

MAIRET. Las Clef ay Or, and Les Fieehes Magiques 
Healy 

SinD. La Mare au Diable. (Randall- Lawton) 

MEYER. Das Amulett. (Glascock) 

FRETON. { Quien es Ella? (Garner) 

CGLDERON. La Vida es Sueno. (Comfort) 

VALERA. El Comendador Mendoza. (Schwill) 














It may interest teachers to learn that we have just 
prepared a new edition of the pamphlet describing 
our modern language books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which is now ready for distribution. This 
list contains text-books for study and texts for 
reading in French, German and Spanish, which are 
suitable for students of various ages. This Modern 

| Language Section of our Catalogue forms a very 

_ handy pamphlet for reference and desk use. A copy 
will be sent to any address on request. All inquiries 
will receive our prompt attention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





Power’s Graded Speller 
By ALICE ROSE POWER 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 
This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will 
meet modern requirements. It is not based on any fad; it is 


the result of actual experience, and represents the best of 
the old and the new methods. 








Full information given on application 
Correspondence solicited 


J.B. Lippincott Company, Publishers 
Philadelphia 

















No superintendent who has in preparation a course of 
study should fail to avail himself of the in- 
valuable assistance he will find in 


Public Elementary School Curricula 


By Bruce R. PAYNE 


Department of Philosophy and Education 
William and Mary College 


: 





So extensive an investigation and so well organized a body of data with regard 
to educational policy have never before been presented. Actual courses of 
study in the United States, England, Germany, and France have been the 
sources of information, and text and tables set forth with absolute clearness 
the facts collated. The whole purpose of the book is directed toward practical 
suggestion rather than toward mere theory and argument. 


Cloth $1.00 
Just published by = 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 




















Other Helpful Books for Teachers 

ARNOLD’S 
Waymarks for Teachers 
$1.25 





ARNOLD’S 

Plans for Busy Work .50 
PHILLIPS’ 

Old Tales - and Modern 

Ideals 1.00 
MoRGAN’S ‘ 

Studies in Pedagogy 1.75 
SMITH’S 

Systematic Methodology 

1.50 


BACON’S 
Literary Pilgrimages in 
New England 1.50 
and 
Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England 1.20 
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All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
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Text-Books of Art Education | position. 


9 e e 
A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- Pears 1S quickly 


ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. : 
Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- rinsed off, leaves 


ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 
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Begin the fall term with the best text-books- for these examine FRENC BOOKS 
for teaching Frenh 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
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in Arithmetic: 





NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS in 7 books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC in 3 books WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YOR 
First Book in English—Language Lessons—Grammar 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition, enlarged and brought up to date 








These are all highly successful text-books. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Professional Cultore ot "Peachers 


After They Have Been Regularly Employed in School Work. 
By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


This paper is tentative, and it is designed to call 
attention to the mental attitude of a large class of 
teachers after they have been regularly employed 
in school work, and have practically ceased to 
study educational problems seriously, or to widen 
their spheres of knowledge by systematic methods 
of culture. It is assumed that teachers who cease 
to strive after higher ideals in self-improvement, 
are moving with an accelerated velocity down an 
intellectual incline. This furnishes the back- 
ground for submitting some reflections on the com- 
position of the teaching force of the United States. 

In his last report the commissioner of education 
gives the whole number of public school teachers 
employed at 449,287. Of this number 117,035 are 
men, and 332,252 are women. The same table 
shows that during the last twenty-two years the 
percentage of male teachers had steadily decreased 
thruout the country from 42.8% to 267, and that 
the annual decrement of male teachers in the five 
great divisions into which our country is geograph- 
ically subdivided, is about 5,000, and the annual 
increment of female teachers is 15,000. In 467 
cities included in the report of the Committee on 
Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of Public School 
Teachers in the United States, page 58, it is shown 
that the number of teachers employed was 84,042 
exclusive of supervisors, and that only 8.6 per 
cent. of the entire number employed in high and 
elementary schools were men, but deducting 2,921, 
who are principals, from the total, leaves 5.6 per 
cent. of male teachers in these high and element- 
ary schools. These partial statistics are intro- 
duced for the purpose of calling attention to the 
character of the teaching force to be influenced by 
any system that may be devised for their profes- 
sional improvement. Itismy conviction that there 
is no marked difference between the sexes in re- 
gard to any innate or acquired disposition to study 
thoroly educational problems, or to strike out on 
new lines of investigation. In a rough sort of a 
way, I am inclined to the belief that not more than 
twenty per cent. of either sex now engaged in 
educational work, is willing to do much in the 
direction of either persistent study along special 
lines or professional reading. By this I do not 
affirm that eighty per cent. of the teachers do not 
read, but that their reading is of that patchy, 
scrappy, miscellaneous species that contains neither 
information nor much literary culture. The dis- 
inclination of a majority of teachers to engage 
seriously in new channels of thought, unless under 
pressure of a present powerful stimulus is well- 
known. Consequently this negative factor has to 
be reckoned with in all calculations connected with 
an investigation of this kind. 


” 


When ‘Teachers’ Reading Circles ’’ were first 
outlined in several of the states and rather formid- 
able courses of study were recommended, cover- 
ing three or four different lines of work, it was 
very generally believed that a plan had been hit 
upon that would materially raise the general level 
ot the professional efficiency of the teaching force 
of the country, and thus widen their spheres of 
knowledge in many directions. In the practical 
application of this elaborate scheme, it soon be- 
came apparent that those who should have 
accepted it most enthusiastically, rejected it or 
were indifferent, while the younger and more en- 
thusiastic teachers were incalculably benefited. 

There is another class not so numerous as the 
first, that had their minds set in another direction. 
They are the ‘‘ degree hunters ’’ who are special- 
izing. They are high school and elementary 
teachers who are looking forward to something 
better than they now have and are striving each 
summer at normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities to improve themselves in certain branches of 
study in order to receive higher salaries. Work of 
this kind has great value academically, but in 
general, it does not lead very far in the direction 
of professional study, and consequently contributes 
little to expert teaching. The knowledge acquired 
is chiefly technical and narrow, and it leads into 
closed alleys rather than out into the open. Yet, 
there are some exceptions. My observation in 
watching high school teachers who have taken 
work along special lines is, that it narrows rather 
than broadens their vision of education questions 
generally. As a class, these teachers give much 
less thought to scientific methods of study pertain- 
ing to the acquisition of knowledge than any other 
class of teachers. They are drill-masters who 
continue to fit subjects to boys and girls, rather 
than fit boys and girls to subjects. Their methods 
are in an advanced microscopic stage. In hardly 
any sense can they be classified as students of 
education, but they are excellent drill sergeants. 

If eighty per cent. of teachers cease to read sys- 
tematically after they have been once thoroly i in- 
stalled as teachers, the question is, ‘‘ How can 
they be induced to fall into studious habits of 
reading and investigating educational problems? 
A temporary stimulus may be imparted by having 
a graduated course of study, the pressure of which 
is in some manner connected with an advance 
in salary. A purely financial stimulus is a low 
motive for real teaching. But there is a tendency 
inherent in some minds, while working at a pro- 
ject that is irksome at first, to become interested 
in the kind of work which was so distasteful at 
the beginning. This change is produced by a 
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different view point. However, there should be 
nothing compulsory connected with any scheme 
for the professional advancement teachers, but it 
should be of such a nature as would enable one to 
pull himself upward by self-exertion. 

A danger to be guarded against in the use of all 
' factitious stimuli, is the shortness of the time 
occupied in preparation for advancement. Many 
never look ahead very far. The near and the 
present they see. In general, the minimum salary 
should be large enough to allow those who reach 
it and feel inadequate to further exertion, to rest 
there and vegetate, having their thoughts undis- 
turbed by visions of future examinations; but for 
those progressive spirits, actuated by a great de- 
sire to do much better work and to cultivate their 
minds to the greatest possible extent, a way should 
be left wide open thru which to advance in pro- 
ficiency each year. 

By a well-known law in operation among skilled 
laborers, it is a recognized fact that the best 
workers always lift up to a certain level those who 
have not will power enough to lift themselves. 
The strong workers help the weak ones to better 
salaries. A method of dividing teachers into 
groups for the study of special subjects has been 
quite successful in some cities. Frequently orie 
enthusiastic teacher in a school of twenty or thirty 
teachers will inspire from one-half to three-fourths 
of the entire body. Sporadic efforts are generally 
short-lived. Enthusiasm is contagious, but it is 
not equal to well-directed, persistent discipline. 
A disciplined mind counts everywhere. 

If the superintendent of a system of schools, or 
the principal of a school, is studiously inclined, the 
teachers, as a body, can be put in the right atti- 
tude toward professional advancement. The su- 
perintendent or principal must be a leader, one 
who can persuade others to enlist under his 
banner. The organization of the workers first 
into a compact body, those who really mean to 
improve, will produce a marked effect on the 
laggards. 

I have made it a point whenever I read a new 
book, or an old one that I found to be helpful, to 
call the attention of principals and teachers to it 
publicly, and to speak briefly of the leading 
thoughts it presented. I have endeavored to 
create a desire for knowledge first and which 
some of the teachers would endeavor to gratify. 
In all that is done, the taste of each individual 
must, to some extent, be consulted. He should be 
urged to go out and browse in such pastures as 
seem most inviting to him. Next to one’s pro- 
fessional reading, after thoroly informing himself 
in regard to the subject-matter which must be 
taught and its connection with other related sub- 
jects, he should study most thoroly the principles 
of education and the history of the processes by 
which each mind made its discoveries. To secure 
the best results each one should pursue some sub- 
jects that are quite remote from his daily routine 
of work. The mind that is not continually making 
some new acquisitions is decreasing in power as 
well as in mental alertness. 

To keep all the teachers of a corps growing in 
knowledge as well as in efficiency, is one of the 
most urgent unsolved educational problems in our 
country at this time, and I trust some practical 
scheme will be presented at an early date in which 
this subject will receive the treatment its import- 
ance demands. 


Pr 
AS ‘in previous years, the editor desires to an- 


nounce that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be issued 
during, the weeks of August fifth and twelfth. 
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Recognizing Physical Fitness of Chil- 
dren for School Work. 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK, State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Child study has been prominently before the 
American people for two decades and has been 
represented by a department in this association 
for twelve years. The physical nature of children 
has received more attention than any other phase 
of the study. It has been emphasized over and 
over again that the mental and moral characteris- 
tics of children are largely determined by their 
physical condition, and it has been proved again 
and again that many children are in school who 
should be at home, in the woods, or in a hospital. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the physical de- 
partment of this association has called upon a rep- 
resentative of the child study department to sup- 
ply it with ‘‘Some Simple Methods of Recognizing 
Physical Fitness and Unfitness of School Children 
for School Work.’’ It will doubtless be assumed 
by many that if child study specialists cannot sat- 
isfactorily respond to all such simple requests as 
this they have accomplished nothing, and child 
study is only a popular fad. 

Notwithstanding this perhaps natural opinion, 
I will say at the outset that I am unable to givean 
answer to this question that will enable every 
teacher to discover all of her physically unfit chil- 
dren, and I know of no one who can do so. Why, 
then, am I here? I hope, first, to decrease your 
demands from child study investigators and then 
to partially satisfy your decreased expectations. 
Allow me to refer you to a science and an art that 
has had a recognized place in all civilized -nations, 
not merely for twenty years, but for more than 
two thousand years. I refer to the science and art 
of medicine. The populace has demanded that the 
medical profession shall supply them with some 
simple remedy that will cure all diseases. Quacks 
have been responding to this demand for many 
years, but regular physicians are strangely show 
in granting this very reasonable request. The 
more reasonable demand for simple directions that 
will enable anyone to detect the common diseases 
and administer the proper remedies has been met 
by numerous books and articles, some of them by 
regular physicians, but strangely enough, most of 
them close with the advice, “ You had better con- 
sult a regular physician.”’ 

The results of the demand that every man shal] 
be taught how to be his own doctor can, therefore, 
scarcely be described as satisfactory. Compara- 
tively few men are able to prescribe for sick um- 
brellas or disordered bicycles or automobiles, so 
one may be excused for his inability to profit by 
directions as to how to reinvigorate his own infi- 
nitely more complex mechanism. Even physicians 
themselves often look wise and say nothing defi- 
nite as to the nature of the disorder. Sometimes 
they do name the disease and the remedy, yet 
occasionally it turns out that what is called scarlet 
fever proves to be only a cold, or that a case of 
measles actually is small-pox. 

Physicians may even fail to do what you wish to 
have me tell teachers how to do. Last winter I 
sent notice to the parents of a boy in our training 
school that he probably had adenoids, and that he 
ought to be examined by a physician. They took 
him to one who practices as an eye, ear, and throat 
specialist. He informed them that the child was 
all right; that he simply had a habit of breathing 
thru his mouth. The parents were advised to 
consult another physician and finally did so. This 
doctor at once said: ‘‘It is a bad case of adenoids, ’’ 
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and later proved it by removing a large growth. 

Now, adenoids is one of the most common dis- 
eases to which children are subject, and one which 
most often interferes with school work. This 
“ specialist ’’ could not detect its signs. Do you 
wonder that I do not claim to be able to tell un- 
trained teachers how they can infallibly discover 
such defects? Since, however, the signs of ade- 
noids are the most distinct and easily detected of 
all diseases, I will describe to you the means by 
which all intelligent teachers, after a little experi- 
ence, should be able to discover, at least, the worst 
eases. The characteristic sign is the so-called 
‘habit’ of breathing thruthe mouth. This habit, 
like all other habits, has a cause, and in this case 
the cause is an obstruction that makes it difficult 
to breathe thru the natural respirator, the nose. 
To observe for this defect, ask the child to close 
his mouth for a minute while you notice whether 
he has any difficulty in breathing. Test further 
by placing your finger on one side of his nose so 
as to close the opening, while you observe whether 
he can breathe thru one nostril. Repeat for the 
other side, making sure that the mouth is kept 
closed and that the breath is not being held. If 
the child has a severe cold when the test is made, 
repeat it when he has not. 

The other signs of adenoids are a peculiar broad- 
ening of the nose between the eyes and an ob- 
structed nasal tone of voice, both of which are 
easily detected by the experienced observer; chisel- 
shaped teeth, and either mental dullness or ner- 
vousness are common accompaniments, while par- 
tial deafness is an almost universal result. Prob- 
ably at least three-fourths of all defects of hearing 
are due to adenoids. The above symptoms are 
much more prominent when the child has a cold 
and may almost entirely disappear in the milder 
eases when the child has been free from a cold for 
some time. Sleeping with the mouth open and 
snoring are additional symptoms that may be dis- 
covered by inquiry. 

In the moist climate of our Eastern states this 
disease is very common. In the past year I found 
over fifty cases in our model and training school 
of about six hundred children, and about half of 
these were so serious as to interfere with the 
school work of the children. My students usually 
learn to detect the worst cases by means of the 
above symptoms. 

Defective hearing, most of which is associated 
with adenoids, is not easily detected in its slighter 
forms because of the diversity of its signs and the 
difficulty of making accurate tests. The more 
common signs of serious impairment of hearing, 
are expressionless face, inattention, and dulness, 
but sometimes the eyes take the place of the ears 
and the child is especially attentive and quick in 
response. In both types failures to respond and 
unaccountable mistakes occur, especially when the 
teacher speaks suddenly or from behind the chil- 
dren. They also frequently do not follow direc- 
tions given them till they look around to see what 
the other children are doing. 

_In testing for defective hearing, the first essen- 
tial is to make sure that the child is not being 
guided by some other sense and thus deceiving you 
and himself also. If the voice test is used, be sure 
that your mouth cannot be seen, and if a watch or 
some other instrument is used, have a card held 
against the side of the face next you in sucha way 


as to cut off any possible view of your movements. © 


In the voice test, numbers or other words should 
be spoken in a low tone (not whispered) and the 
children asked to reproduce them. With care, the 
worst cases of defective hearing in a room may be 
detected by a teacher without individual tests. In 
the test of individuals with a watch or other in- 
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strument care needs to be exercised lest the tone 
of voice in asking questions suggests the answer 
““Yes’’ or ‘No.’ The distance at whicha watch 
or other instrument can usually be heard needs to 
be determined by experiment,and allowance made 
for other noises that may interfere with hearing. 
There are few watches which cannot be heard in a 
quiet room by a normal person at a distance of as 
much as three feet. The above directions are sim- 
ple, but I will not guarantee that all teachers will 
be able to follow them. In one instance, a bright 
young lady who had received directions from me 
as to modes of testing hearing, not having a watch, 
used an alarm clock and thus determined that her 
children all had good hearing, since they could, 
without exception, hear it at a greater distance 
than three feet. 

Regarding defects of sight, the facts are so 
familiar that I will say nothing except as to a few 
details of testing. If one wishes to test younger 
as well as older children, it is best to use the card 
with E’s turned in various directions for the test. 
Before beginning, make sure that the child knows 
how to indicate what he can see by having him at 
a distanceof only a few feet, point in the direction 
toward which some of the E’s are turned. This 
is important. When I first began testing children, 
I found more defects of sight than I do now, and 
I am convinced that the reason is due, in part, to 
the fact that some children had difficulty in ex- 
pressing what they saw, rather than in seeing. 

The physical condition that in every school inter- 
feres with the work of school children is indicated 
in a general way by the term “‘ nervousness.’’ In 
all cases where this or any other disorder is more 
or less prominent, simple tests are often of advan- 
tage, not so much because they are better than the 
signs which may be observed during the regular 
school work, but because the teacher’s attention is 
then directed to definite signs and she is thinking 
of the child’s condition rather than the portion of 
the course of study that she wishes him to master. 
Strange as it may seem, tests are especially im- 
portant when the teacher is well acquainted with 
her children. We soon get used to the prominent 
peculiarities of people and under the usual condi- 
tions are unable to see what strikes the stranger 
at once. If, however, we see familiar people un- 
der new circumstances, as in taking a simple test 
of some kind, we readily discover their peculiari- 
ties. In scarcely one case in a hundred will a 
teacher be able to detect defects of pupils, which 
she has not already noticed, without a special test 
to direct her attention to the peculiarities of certain 
children. 

Nervousness, real and psuedo, has so many 
forms which often quickly change from one to 
another, that it is exceedingly difficult to classify 
the conditions and describe the signs of each. In 
general, nervousness is either a state of low ner- 
vous tone or of nervous irritability, but it is most 
often both at the same time. Excess of nervous 
energy in children of the motor type is a form of 
psuedo-nervousness that is almost indistinguish- 
able from the abnormal irritability of the really 
nervous child. The chief differences are that the 
really nervous child makes more irregular and un- 
co-ordinated movements, responds excessively to 
slight stimuli given suddenly, is more likely to be- 
come angry and to cry on slight provocation, and 
becomes worse after physical or mental exercise. 

Nervous weakness may not be evident to ordi- 
nary observation, except when the child is sub- 
jected to an unusual or prolonged strain, when it 
is often shown in a sudden weakening and loss of 
self-control. The best test for deficiency of ner- 
vous force is obtained by following ‘‘ Warner’s 
Suggestions for Observation of the Nervous 
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different view point. However, there should be 
nothing compulsory connected with any scheme 
for the professional advancement teachers, but it 
should be of such a nature as would enable one to 
pull himself upward by self-exertion. 

A danger to be guarded against in the use of all 
 factitious stimuli, is the shortness of the time 
occupied in preparation for advancement. Many 
never look ahead very far. The near and the 
present they see. In general, the minimum salary 
should be large enough to allow those who reach 
it and feel inadequate to further exertion, to rest 
there and vegetate, having their thoughts undis- 
turbed by visions of future examinations; but for 
those progressive spirits, actuated by a great de- 
sire to do much better work and to cultivate their 
minds to the greatest possible extent, a way should 
be left wide open thru which to advance in pro- 
ficiency each year. 

By a well-known law in operation among skilled 
laborers, it is a recognized fact that the best 
workers always lift up to a certain level those who 
have not will power enough to lift themselves. 
The strong workers help the weak ones to better 
salaries. A method of dividing teachers into 
groups for the study of special subjects has been 
quite successful in some cities. Frequently orie 
enthusiastic teacher in a school of twenty or thirty 
teachers will inspire from one-half to three-fourths 
of the entire body. Sporadic efforts are generally 
short-lived. Enthusiasm is contagious, but it is 
not equal to well-directed, persistent discipline. 
A disciplined mind counts everywhere. 

If the superintendent of a system of schools, or 
the principal of a school, is studiously inclined, the 
teachers, as a body, can be put in the right atti- 
tude toward professional advancement. The su- 
perintendent or principal must be a leader, one 
who can persuade others to enlist under his 
banner. The organization of the workers first 
into a compact body, those who really mean to 
improve, will produce a marked effect on the 
laggards. 

I have made it a point whenever I read a new 
book, or an old one that I found to be helpful, to 
call the attention of principals and teachers to it 
publicly, and to speak briefly of the leading 
thoughts it presented. I have endeavored to 
create a desire for knowledge first and which 
some of the teachers would endeavor to gratify. 
In all that is done, the taste of each individual 
must, to some extent, be consulted. He should be 
urged to go out and browse in such pastures as 
seem most inviting to him. Next to one’s pro- 
fessional reading, after thoroly informing himself 
in regard to the subject-matter which must be 
taught and its connection with other related sub- 
jects, he should study most thoroly the principles 
of education and the history of the processes by 
which each mind made its discoveries. To secure 
the best results each one should pursue some sub- 
jects that are quite remote from his daily routine 
of work. The mind that is not continually making 
some new acquisitions is decreasing in power as 
well as in mental alertness. 

To keep all the teachers of a corps growing in 
knowledge as well as in efficiency, is one of the 
most urgent unsolved educational problems in our 
country at this time, and I trust some practical 
scheme will be presented at an early date in which 
this subject will receive the treatment its import- 
ance demands. 


EPO 
As in previous years, the editor desires to an- 


nounce that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will not be issued 
during the weeks of August fifth and twelfth. 
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Recognizing Physical Fitness of Chil- 
dren for School Work. 


By E. A. KIRKPATRICK, State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Child study has been prominently before the 
American people for two decades and has been 
represented by a department in this association 
for twelve years. The physical nature of children 
has received more attention than any other phase 
of the study. It has been emphasized over and 
over again that the mental and moral characteris- 
tics of children are largely determined by their 
physical condition, and it has been proved again 
and again that many children are in school who 
should be at home, in the woods, or in a hospital. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the physical de- 
partment of this association has called upon a rep- 
resentative of the child study department to sup- 
ply it with “‘Some Simple Methods of Recognizing 
Physical Fitness and Unfitness of School Children 
for School Work.’’ It will doubtless be assumed 
by many that if child study specialists cannot sat- 
isfactorily respond to all such simple requests as 
this they have accomplished nothing, and child 
study is only a popular fad. 

Notwithstanding this perhaps natural opinion, 
I will say at the outset that I am unable to givean 
answer to this question that will enable every 
teacher to discover all of her physically unfit chil- 
dren, and I know of no one who can do so. Why, 
then, am I here? I hope, first, to decrease your 
demands from child study investigators and then 
to partially satisfy your decreased expectations. 
Allow me to refer you to a science and an art that 
has had a recognized place in all civilized -nations, 
not merely for twenty years, but for more than 
two thousand years. I refer to the science and art 
of medicine. The populace has demanded that the 
medical profession shall supply them with some 
simple remedy that will cure all diseases. Quacks 
have been responding to this demand for many 
years, but regular physicians are strangely show 
in granting this very reasonable request. The 
more reasonable demand for simple directions that 
will enable anyone to detect the common diseases 
and administer the proper remedies has been met 
by numerous books and articles, some of them by 
regular physicians, but strangely enough, most of 
them close with the advice, “‘ You had better con- 
sult a regular physician. ”’ 

The results of the demand that every man shal] 
be taught how to be his own doctor can, therefore, 
scarcely be described as satisfactory. Compara- 
tively few men are able to prescribe for sick um- 
brellas or disordered bicycles or automobiles, so 
one may be excused for his inability to profit by 
directions as to how to reinvigorate his own infi- 
nitely more complex mechanism. Even physicians 
themselves often look wise and say nothing defi- 
nite as to the nature of the disorder. Sometimes 
they do name the disease and the remedy, yet 
occasionally it turns out that what is called scarlet 
fever proves to be only a cold, or that a case of 
measles actually is small-pox. 


Physicians may even fail to do what you wish to 
have me tell teachers how to do. Last winter I 
sent notice to the parents of a boy in our training 
school that he probably had adenoids, and that he 
ought to be examined by a physician. They took 
him to one who practices as an eye, ear, and throat 
specialist. He informed them that the child was 
all right; that he simply had a habit of breathing 
thru his mouth. The parents were advised to 
consult another physician and finally did so. This 
doctor at once said: “‘It is a bad case of adenoids,’’ 
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and later proved it by removing a large growth. 

Now, adenoids is one of the most common dis- 
eases to which children are subject, and one which 
most often interferes with school work. This 
“specialist ’’ could not detect its signs. Do you 
wonder that I do not claim to be able to tell un- 
trained teachers how they can infallibly discover 
. such defects? Since, however, the signs of ade- 
noids are the most distinct and easily detected of 
all diseases, I will describe to you the means by 
which all intelligent teachers, after a little experi- 
ence, should be able to discover, at least, the worst 
cases. The characteristic sign is the so-called 

‘habit’ of breathing thruthe mouth. This habit, 
like all other habits, has a cause, and in this case 
the cause is an obstruction that makes it difficult 
to breathe thru the natural respirator, the nose. 
To observe for this defect, ask the child to close 
his mouth for a minute while you notice whether 
he has any difficulty in breathing. Test further 
by placing your finger on one side of his nose so 
as to close the opening, while you observe whether 
he can breathe thru one nostril. Repeat for the 
other side, making sure that the mouth is kept 
closed and that the breath is not being held. If 
the child has a severe cold when the test is made, 
repeat it when he has not. 

The other signs of adenoids are a peculiar broad- 
ening of the nose between the eyes and an ob- 
structed nasal tone of voice, both of which are 
easily detected by the experienced observer; chisel- 
shaped teeth, and either mental dullness or ner- 
vousness are common accompaniments, while par- 
tial deafness is an almost universal result. Prob- 
ably at least three-fourths of all defects of hearing 
are due to adenoids. The above symptoms are 
much more prominent when the child has a cold 
and may almost entirely disappear in the milder 
cases when the child has been free from a cold for 
some time. Sleeping with the mouth open and 
snoring are additional symptoms that may be dis- 
covered by inquiry 

In the moist climate of our Eastern states this 
disease is very common. In the past year I found 
over fifty cases in our model and training school 
of about six hundred children, and about half of 
these were so serious as to interfere with the 
school work of the children. My students usually 
learn to detect the worst cases by means of the 
above symptoms. 

Defective hearing, most of which is associated 
with adenoids, is not easily detected in its slighter 
forms because of the diversity of its signs and the 
difficulty of making accurate tests. The more 
common signs of serious impairment of hearing, 
are expressionless face, inattention, and dulness, 

ut sometimes the eyes take the place of the ears 
and the child is especially attentive and quick in 
response. In both types failures to respond and 
unaccountable mistakes occur, especially when the 
teacher speaks suddenly or from behind the chil- 
dren. They also frequently do not follow direc- 
tions given them till they look around to see what 
the other children are doing. 

In testing for defective hearing, the first essen- 
tial is to make sure that the child is not being 
guided by some other sense and thus deceiving you 
and himself also. If the voice test is used, be sure 
that your mouth cannot be seen, and if a watch or 
some other instrument is used, have a card held 
against the side of the face next you in sucha way 


as to cut off any possible view of your movements. ° 


In the voice test, numbers or other words should 
be spoken in a low tone (not whispered) and the 
children asked to reproduce them. With care, the 
worst cases of defective hearing in a room may be 
detected by a teacher without individual tests. In 


the test of individuals with a watch or other in- 
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strument care needs to be exercised lest the tone 
of voice in asking questions suggests the answer 
““Yes’’ or ‘‘No.’’ The distance at whicha watch 
or other instrument can usually be heard needs to 
be determined by experiment,and allowance made 
for other noises that may interfere with hearing. 
There are few watches which cannot be heard ina 
quiet room by a normal person at a distance of as 
much as three feet. The above directions are sim- 
ple, but I will not guarantee that all teachers will 
be able to follow them. In one instance, a bright 
young lady who had received directions from me 
as to modes of testing hearing, not having a watch, 
used an alarm clock and thus determined that her 
children all had good hearing, since they could, 
without exception, hear it at a greater distance 
than three feet. 

Regarding defects of sight, the facts are so 
familiar that I will say nothing except as to a few 
details of testing. If one wishes to test younger 
as well as older children, it is best to use the card 
with E’s turned in various directions for the test. 
Before beginning, make sure that the child knows 
how to indicate what he can see by having him at 
a distance of only a few feet, point in the direction 
toward which some of the E’s are turned. This 
is important. When I first began testing children, 
I found more defects of sight than I do now, and 
I am convinced that the reason is due, in part, to 
the fact that some children had difficulty in ex- 
pressing what they saw, rather than in seeing. 

The physical condition that in every school inter- 
feres with the work of school children is indicated 
in a general way by the term “‘ nervousness.’’ In 
all cases where this or any other disorder is more 
or less prominent, simple tests are often of advan- 
tage, not so much because they are better than the 
signs which may be observed during the regular 
school work, but because the teacher’s attention is 
then directed to definite signs and she is thinking 
of the child’s condition rather than the portion of 
the course of study that she wishes him to master. 
Strange as it may seem, tests are especially im- 
portant when the teacher i is well acquainted with 
her children. We soon get used to the prominent 
peculiarities of people and under the usual condi- 
tions are unable to see what strikes the stranger 
at once. If, however, we see familiar people un- 
der new circumstances, as in taking a simple test 
of some kind, we readily discover their peculiari- 
ties. In scarcely one case in a hundred will a 
teacher be able to detect defects of pupils, which 
she has not already noticed, without a special test 
to direct her attention to the peculiarities of certain 
children. 

Nervousness, real and psuedo, has so many 
forms which often quickly change from one to 
another, that it is exceedingly difficult to classify 
the conditions and describe the signs of each. In 
general, nervousness is either a state of low ner- 
vous tone or of nervous irritability, but it is most 
often both at the same time. Excess of nervous 
energy in children of the motor type is a form of 
psuedo-nervousness that is almost indistinguish- 

able from the abnormal irritability of the really 
nervous child. The chief differences are that the 
really nervous child makes more irregular and un- 
co-ordinated movements, responds excessively to 
slight stimuli given suddenly, is more likely to be- 
come angry and to cry on slight provocation, and 
becomes worse after physical or mental exercise. 

Nervous weakness may not be evident to ordi- 
nary observation, except when the child is sub- 
jected to an unusual or prolonged strain, when it 
is often shown in a sudden weakening and loss of 
self-control. The best test for deficiency of ner- 
vous force is obtained by following ‘‘ Warner’s 
Suggestions for Observation of the Nervous 
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Hand.’’ Every teacher should look at the picture 
of the nervous hand which he gives in his book, 
showing a peculiar drooping curve of the wrist 
with the third finger slightly separated from the 
others and the middle joint raised above them. 
After an image of this type of hand has been 
gained it may best be observed by asking the chil- 
dren to stand and hold their hands out in front of 
them, palms down. The significance of this test 
and the uncertainty of a teacher’s judgment based 
on ordinary observation is indicated by the follow- 
ing case of twins. One was restless, which was 
taken as a sign of nervousness, while the other, a 
steady, quiet worker, gave no such signs, yet he 
had a nervous hand. The teacher was surprised 
to hear from the mother of the children that the 
quiet boy ‘* went all to pieces ’’ when he got home 
at night, while the other one showed no signs of 
nervousness at home. Doubtless, close observation 
for nervous hands would often enable teachers to 
guard against the sudden “going to pieces’”’ of 
quiet, studious children, which sometimes occurs, 
much to the surprise of the teacher and the dis- 
turbance of the school. 

If, when the hands are held out in front, the 
fingers are straight, but the thumbs drooping, a 
less degree of nervous. weakness (perhaps due to 
temporary fatigue) is indicated. Other signs of 
lack of nervous tone and balance shown, in the 
same test, are over, under, or unequal elevation of 
the arms, or a throwing forward of the abdomen, 
especially when the pupil is asked to stand erect 
and hold his arms horizontally. Further evidence 
of lack of balance and good muscular control may 
be obtained by asking the children to close their 
eyes and hold their arms out horizontally on each 
side, and then observe for swaying and the lack of 
symmetry of the arms. 

One of my students recently used these tests in 
observing several hundred children, and, with a 
very few exceptions, all that had shown signs of 
nervousness were detected by these tests, while a 
number manifested some of these signs of ner- 
— in whom it had not previously been no- 
ticed. 

Other enlightening tests are to ask children to 
sit perfectly still without moving a muscle for a 
minute or two, or to place their hands on the desk, 
and, keeping all but the forefingers on the desk, 
tap as rapidly as possible without stopping for a 
minute or two. Manual work and games of vari- 
ous kinds furnish good opportunities for observing 
nervous defects. Irregularity and lack of control 
of movements usually indicate nervousness. 

The more marked forms of nervousness, such as 
chorea or St. Vitus’ dance, are most readily de- 
tected by irregular. twitching of mouth or fingers. 
Whether children with such disorders as stutter- 
ing and chorea should be in the school is often a 
difficult question, as is illustrated by the following 
instances in our schools. A child nearly ten years 
of age was sent to the first grade. She had had 
scarlet fever and remained sickly for some time, 
tho with the senses of sight and hearing unim- 
oi She became much better, and, having had 

ittle association with other children, her physi- 
cian thought it would be good for her to go to 
school and be with other children. She made 
many irregular movements and talked to herself a 
great deal, so that, altho she was placed in a rear 
corner partially behind a screen where: the chil- 
dren could not readily see her, yet her lack of self- 
control so affected the other children that the 
teacher, tho experienced, tactful, and previously 
very successful in producing self-control, had very 
hard work and never succeeded in getting her usual 
good results. The effect was increased by one or 
two other rather nervous children in the room and 
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it carried over into the next year. The child, who 
infected the other children as surely as she would 
have done had she had the small-pox, gained 
slightly from being in the school. 

Another case is that of a boy of about the same 
age, large, apparently strong, and successful in 
his studies, who had an attack of St. Vitus’ dance, 
but, after some improvement, was admitted to the 
ungraded room. His irregular movements were 
confinei almost wholly to the mouth, so he was 
placed in a front seat and little evidence of un- 
favorable influence on others was noticed. He re- 
mained for only a part of the session each day and 
gradualy improved in every way. 

Freedom from worry or nervous strain of any 
kind is the essential in all cases of actual or incip- 
ient St. Vitus’ dance, but whether those condi- 
tions can best be secured in the home or the school 
depends upon the characteristics of the home and 
the school and how they affect that particular 
child. No teacher or other person can intelligently 
decide whether a nervous child should leave school 
unless he knows what kind of a home he lives in 
and the effects of school work upon the child and 
of the child’s actions upon the school. 

Physical tests, such as measurements of height, 
standing and sitting, weight, girth of head, and 
of chest, contracted and expanded, breadth of 
head, chest, and waist, lung capacity, and grip of 
right and left hand give facts of considerable value 
in judging of the physical vigor or vital capacity 
of children. They serve to suggest that certain 
children should be observed and care taken that 
they are not subjected to undue strain. It is pos- 
sible to make this whole series of tests and sev- 
eral others at the rate of about two children per 
minute. I have several times done this with two 
of my students as helpers for each test. Unfor- 
tunately, the division of labor which makes such 
rapid work possible, makes it impracticable for 
those engaged in the work to study the peculiari- 
ties which the children manifest as they take the 
various tests, something that is always important 
in giving any kind of a test. Two of the most 
important tests, those for lung capacity and chest 
expansion, unfortunately give results that are 
almost as much dependent upon the skill of the 
one who is trying to get a young child to do his 
best as upon the actual power of the child. If 
time can be found to make such tests accurately 
one or more times a year, much data of both gen- 
eral and individual value may be obtained regard- 
ing the normal physical development of children 
from year to year, but, as indicated above, such 
tests have their limitations. 

As to temporary conditions, such as fatigue, that 
unfit for successful school work, many investiga- 
tions have been made with the purpose of discov- 
ering simple tests by which the unfitness of chil- 
dren for school work may be determined, but none 
of them have, in my judgment, been successful. 
In my opinion, no such tests will ever be found 
any more than we shall ever find what has.so long 
been sought, i. e., methods of teaching that will 
succeed without intelligent teachers. A locomo- 
tive engineer knows whether his -engine is in per- 
fect working order by the feel and the sound of 
it, even tho it is rushing thru the storm at the rate 
of a mile a minute, yet he could not tell you how 
you could do the same. In a similar way the in- 
telligent, experienced, sympathetic teacher should 
know when her children are out of sorts or are be- 
ginning to lose their inclination to work. She 
should discover the difficulty and apply the remedy 
long before it has become sufficiently pronounced 
to be detected by any simple mechanical test that 
can be devised. 

Where the unfitness is more or less permanent, 
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the intelligent co-operation of teacher, of school, 
of family physician, and of parents is necessary 
to determine whether a child should remain in 
school and what remedies should be applied. The 
discovery of the physical unfitness of children by 
close observation of the way in which children do 
their school work and by such tests and measure- 
ments as have been described, devolves now and 
in the future will devolve still more upon the 
teacher, but in the final decision she must have 
the help of physicians and parents. 


ERPIN 


Administrative Duties of a High 
School Principal. 


By PRIN. WALTER B. GUNNISON, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn. 


There is no doubt that the tendency at present 
in all the large cities of our country is to central- 
ize, especially along the line of supervision. The 
superintendents are constantly taking the ablest 
teachers and principals and giving them the super- 
vision and direction of special branches; the schools 
themselves are becoming larger and larger, and 
the demands upon the principal of the enlarged 
school render his position more and more an exec- 
utive one, and him correspondingly less a teacher, 
guide, and inspirer of the young people under his 
charge. On account of the size of his school much 
of his time must of necessity be consumed in writ- 
ing reports, in planning the details of organiza- 
tion, securing teachers, and providing for the ma- 
terial interests of the horde of young people clam- 
oring for instruction. 

With the unparalleled growth of the high schools 
this tendency seems unavoidable, and many of our 
best teachers and strongest men are practically 
abandoning the field of teaching and taking up the 
better paid but entirely different work of adminis- 
tration. It is useless to pretend that the work of 
the class-room and the careful, painstaking efforts 
of the teacher fit one in any large degree for the 
official work of the principal. For much of the 
latter, the training acquired in a good business 
house is vastly better. Our principals in the main 
must be obtained from the teaching force, and 
every one that is thus recruited by reason of his 
success as a teacher is a distinct loss to this force. 
The success one has attained thru long years of 
careful training and experience has named him for 
the promotion, and he enters upon a new and un- 
tried field. The question I am called upon to dis- 
cuss is whether this loss to the school effectiveness 
is necessary, or if in some way this demonstrated 
power may not, in part at least, be saved to the 
real work for which our schools are established. 

The principles which control our big manufac- 
turing industries have been imitated as tho a school 
and its product could be measured by the same 
standards; and this is an intolerable fallacy. A 
good teacher is too rare a person in the economy 
of an educational institution to warrant his entire 
withdrawal from the work of teacher to become a 
mere foreman in a department where the urgency 
of the duties will unfit him for the task of impart- 
ing instruction, unless in some way he continues 
to perform his former work of teacher. 

By teaching I do not mean that the principal 
should occasionally direct the class-room work for 
the instruction of the teacher, but I mean that he 
should take the entire responsibility for the term’s 
work of some entire class; that he should submit 
himself to the same rules and perform the same 
duties as any regular teacher of a subject; he 
should give and correct examinations, demand and 
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examine home work, goad the sluggard and re- 
strain the over-conscientious, apply the same tests 
to himself that are applied to other teachers, take 
the classes as they come, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, and cheerfully abide the results. 

Some months since I tried to find out what the 
usage is thruout the country, and I sent letters of 
inquiry to each city of 70,000 inhabitants or up- 
wards, and I found that in nearly fifty per cent. 
of the cities the principals did not teach at all, or 
if so, not regularly. In nearly half of the cities 
the most capable and ablest men had been there- 
fore withdrawn from the real work of the school, 
and had allowed themselves to become registrars 
of attendance, janitor inspectors, and watchers of 
teachers, petty judges of petty infractions of petty 
rules,—a wicked and needless waste of valuable 
capacity for teaching service. 

My answer, then, to the question proposed for 
this conference is that a principal should not allow 
all his time to be taken up with matters of admin- 
istration. A principal should magnify his office 
and not permit himself, without a strenuous pro- 
test, to be subordinated to the position of a book- 
keeper or a policeman. His true functions are 
professional. He must stand as an expert on all 
matters educational. The interpretation and the 
application of the course of study to the needs of 
the individual pupil is his. Hemuststand between 
the rigorous and automatic working of general 
laws when these seem to interfere with the wise 
unfolding of the particular child. 

He must as an expert on educational matters co- 
operate with the family physician. It has been 
my lot, as it has been yours, to come into contact 
at times with these men of science who, to gratify 
the whim of some lucrative patient, will try often 
to override your dictum with his official certificate. 
How many times we are called upon to meet the 
parents’ demand that a certain study should be 
abandoned, when it is backed by the endorsement 
of the kindly and amiable M. D. While this cer- 
tificate must be accepted at its full value, a prin- 
cipal abandons his rightful position if such certifi- 
cate is ever interpreted to mean more than that 
the health of the bearer demands less study. ‘The 
suggestion on the part of the physician of what 
particular work should be reduced, is pure pre- 
sumption and insolence on his part and should be 
treated as such. 

Parents must be met in regard to what is the 
wise treatment of their sons and daughters, and 
no time given to this should be treated as unwisely 
spent; one’s experience and special knowledge 
should be given freely to the many seeking it. 

The school must be represented in the general 
system of which it is a part; policies must be de- 
termined; work distributed; teachers encouraged, 
and the thousand and one other special and im- 
portant duties in which experience and authority 
are demanded must be attended to, and yet—and 
yet—with it all, the principal, in my judgment, :is 
bound, if he is to keep himself in a position to be 
a true head to his school, and to meet adequately 
the legitimate demands of the public and of his 
pupils and teachers, to arrange these many duties 
so as to give some time to regular teaching ser- 
vice. 

Of all the cities from which I received returns, 
I found but six where teaching on the part of the 
principal is required by law, but I found twenty- 
three where it is voluntarily done by the principals, 
from two to fifteen periods per week being thus 
given. In New York city with its twenty high 
schools, the principals of three schools teach regu- 
larly. Mr. Tetlow, of the Girls’ High School of 
Boston, in his very able article on “‘The High 
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School Principal,’ in the Educational Review for 
March, 1899, says: 

‘The principal, too, has a right to the enjoyment of health 
and happiness, and to a reasonable amount of leisure for 
self-cultivation. These rights, like the foregoing, are in his 
own keeping, and call for no extended treatment. I pass 
therefore to a right which, as being more open to question, 
will better bear discussion, 

**The principal, no matter how large his school, has the 
right to teach. He should not, for many reasons, permit 
himself to be so engrossed by ‘the cares of administration 
as to have no direct share in the work of instruction. 


I would urge the necessity of actual teaching on 
the part of the principal for many reasons. 

First. The art of teaching involves many things 
and one of these is the necessity of keeping alive 
one’s interest in the imparting of knowledge. 
Nothing is lost more easily by disuse than this. 
To feel this, daily contact with the young is abso- 
lutely essential. It is like the-interest the gar- 
dener feels in watching each new shoot develop in 
his growing plants. The joy of seeing the devel- 
opment of the young mind as it grasps the new 
thoughts and ideas, comes only from the close in- 
timacy with the child. A class of twenty-five or 
thirty pupils presents twenty-five or thirty distinct 
problems which must be daily solved, and the ear- 
nest teacher feels the loss that comes from being 
deprived of the opportunity of seeing his classes 
for a single day. As the physician watches with 
zealous care each change in temperature, each 
fluctuation in the operation of the several functions 
of his patient, so the teacher will observe the oper- 
ation and result of every exposition of the funda- 
mental principles, and note the interest awakened 
by his successful methods, or the depression of an 
ineffective one. This is the true function of the 
teacher, and the man who sits in his office and ob- 
serves only the written averages that are reported 
to him, has barred himself from the keenest pleas- 
ure of the profession of which he must be regarded 
as a leader. 

Second. A man in charge of a high school must 
direct and adjust the working of specialists in 
many branches. He cannot be proficient in all 
these. The time when a principal was supposed, 
by the ignorant, to be a compendium of all know]l- 
edge, has disappeared, and the principal of the 
large school who has not on his list of teachers 
men and women who know more fully the newest 
methods and latest achievements in their respect- 
ive lines than he, is a man in charge of a poor lot 
of teachers. The times do not demand the impos- 
sible, and to keep abreast of one subject to-day is 
all that can be reasonably demanded of any man. 
There still remains the fact, however, that a prin- 
cipal should represent sound and accurate scholar- 
ship in some line. Usually on leaving the teacher’s 
office for that of principal, he is an expert on some 
one line, and he will fail signally in his duty if he 
does not find time to maintain his standing as such. 
To do this he must be a persistent student of his 
subject, and, furthermore, he must continue to 
teach this subject. Added to his former experi- 
ence and success with this, he has the prestige 
and respect which go naturally with his office of 
principal, and his chances for greater success as a 
teacher are thereby greatly enhanced. Unless the 
teacher continues to teach, a very short time will 
throw him out of the field of the specialist. 

In my own experience, if I may be allowed a 
personal reference, I became wofully aware of this 
fact. For eleven years I had taught one subject, 
when I took charge of a school in which it seemed 
impossible actually to teach, and my work became 
solely that of supervision. After the expiration 
of another decade, I came to my present principal- 
ship, when I resolved to teach again my favorite 
subject. I assure you I cannot pretend to disclose 
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to you the feelings of regret and humiliation I ex- 
perienced in finding that during my retirement 
from teaching for ten years the procession had 
moved on. Methods had changed, books were new 
to me, and the intimate knowledge of details had 
merged into a general acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, suitable enough for general culture but utterly 
unfit for the exacting demands of the class-room. 

Third. The most valuable duty of the principal 
is to know his pupils, not by name or number, but 
to know them so that there is established, however 
imperfectly, the kindly and friendly relation that 
exists between the parent and child. He should 
be the one into whose ear the little and great 
troubles can be poured with the assurance of a 
sympathetic hearing. In a large school this inti- 
mate acquaintance is difficult to obtain, and yet it 
is surprising how the feeling of personal confi- 
dence and affection and respect with the few, 
spreads to the many. Every graduating exercise, 
where we graduate from 200 to 300 pupils, awakens 
in mea feeling of supreme regret when I realize 
that among these there are many whose names I 
cannot call and whose lives I have personally been 
unable to affect for good. While these may have 
been blessed by the general influence of the school 
ideals, the great and powerful influence of the 
head of the school has not directly touched them; 
and yet I am equally pleased to find on these occa- 
sions how few these pupils are. Somewhere dur- 
ing these four years, by reason of his being their 
class teacher, the majority have become intimately 
acquainted with their principal, and when this has 
been realized, discouragement has given place to 
exultation. 

And how comparatively easy become the rela- 
tions of principal and pupil when the intercourse 
becomes direct rather than thru the intermedia- 
tion of reports and third parties. To be in a posi- 
tion to perform the most useful and lasting duties 
to our pupils, this close and personal relationship 
must in some way be established by us, and the 
class-room offers the obvious and rational way, 
and from its intimacy and consequent interest 
come the greatest and most legitimate rewards of 
the men in our profession. 

Fourth. Again, closer than the intimacy be- 
tween pupil and principal should be the intimacy 
between teacher and principal. The real success 
of an institution depends not on one but on all. 
The educational czar should understand that he is 
an anomaly in these days, and is beset with the 
same dangers in the educational, as his prototype 
in the political world. He may succeed for the 
time, but his crown is the target for every missile, 
and will remein in place only because of a Cossack 
cordon of official red tape and bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency. Harmonious relations will exist easily 
where the head of a school holds his place thru the 
love and esteem, and above all the respect of his 
fellow teachers. His position demands that he be 
recognized as the leader and the head, not by force 
of votes and influence, but by that of experience, 
ability, and genuine qualities of leadership. If 
the teachers are to be interested in the individual 
welfare of the pupil, he must be more so. If the 
teachers are to be progressive in general educa- 
tional service, in school pride, in professional 
spirit, he must not bein the ranks in these matters. 
He has the responsible direction of men, his equals 
in ‘many respects, and doubtless his superiors in 
many details of equipment and service, and how 
can he be fully in sympathy with these men unless 


he can meet them on the plane of his own specialty 
and prove himself worthy? A man who thru 
merit alone has attained a commanding position in 
the direction of education in our state, a few 
months ago, after announcing some of his proposed 
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reforms toa committee of one of our organizations, 
was met with the common objection that his plans 
were theoretical and would fail thru ignorance of 
conditions in the smaller schools. He replied, 
‘*My dear sir, I was principal of such a school for 
more years than you have taught.’’ The answer 
was conclusive and the fearful objector was com- 
pletely silenced by this exhibition of a detailed, 
intimate knowledge of the facts involved. Thus 
the principal who by immediate knowledge is ac- 
quainted with all the conditions of his school must 
have a safe and commanding position otherwise 
impossible. He should hold a position of primus 
inter pares if the fullest realization of his duties 
and opportunities is to be attained. 

Fifth. Again, the assumption of simple direc- 
tion and supervision is a dangerous one in that it 
too often leads to a feeling of superiority and dog- 
matic infallibility which is humorous to the one 
who knows the facts. It is wise, however, for us 
all to be humble in our work. It is easy for us to 
say, ‘‘Awake life and interest and inspire your 
pupils.’”’ But can it be done? Can you do it? 
The best answer is, ‘‘ Do it.’’ The man who with 
years of experience and training, with an abiding 
zeal and confidence, with a willingness to work, 
and with a profound love for his profession, will 
find, tho he works under the most favorable con- 
ditions, that there are many pupils that he cannot 
reach; that conditions stronger than he will cause 
him to record many failures. He must confess to 
himself that the problem is often too vast for him, 
and he will recognize his weakness and lack of 
satisfactory results. He will in this recognition 
be better able to respect and understand his fellow 
workers, their trials, annoyances and failures, and 
their successes and notable achievements can be 
justly regarded. With a humbled and chastened 
spirit he will have been able to place a proper esti- 
mate on what should properly be expected of his 
subordinates, and all can work willingly and cheer- 
fully to improve conditions, and to solve in part, 
at least, the ever new and changing problem which 
is before us. 

That we may therefore be in position to do our 
fullest service to our charges and to advance our 
usefulness in the honorable and commanding 
places we occupy, I would urge your careful con- 
sideration of this matter, and earnestly give it as 
my humble opinion that each principal can do no 
greater service than to demand that conditions 
shall be so changed, or, better and truer, that he 
should se change conditions that his time shall not 
be used in the less essential matters of a clerical 
assistant, but that his training and ability shall be 
felt in the noblest part of school work, so that 
when he lays aside his work he may be entitled to 
that greatest of all titles—a teacher. 
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As soon as the war between Japan and Russia 
is over, the Japanese will take immediate steps to 
develop their educational system. To this endthe 
Imperial Education Society of Japan has made ar- 
rangements with Prof. George T. -Ladd, of Yale 
university, to aid them. 

The Roman Character Society of Japan is to 
consider the advisibility of the adoption of Roman 
characters in that country. Mr. Toyama, of Tokio, 
a member of the society, has been appointed to 
make a report upon the subject. 

It is not known when Mr. Toyama will be able 
to report, but he is of the opinion that within the 
next decade Chinese characters, which are now 
used in Japan, will be replaced by the Roman let- 
ters. In fact, they are now being used by the 
society in all its correspondence. 
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Child Labor and Compulsory Educa- 
tion. 


By SECRETARY GEORGE H. MARTIN, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. 


In all ages and among all peoples men have 
talked much of their own rights and of children’s 
duties; we are going to reverse the terms and as- 
sert children’s rights and men’s duties. 

The assertion of rights is in itself a sign of 
trouble. Trouble causes it and trouble follows it. 
It means war, and there never can be local order 
or universal peace until every human being has all 
that belongs to him and no more. Meantime so- 
ciety must occupy itself in finding out what does 
belong to its different members and keep on fight- 
ing. 

It is not creditable to either modern civilization 
or modern Christianity that, after seventy-five 
years of fighting the wholesale exploitation of 
child labor in mines and mills, we should still 
find the enemy in defiant possession of so many 
entrenched positions and defending them so suc- 
cessfully. 

Tho the cry of the children has been sounding 
in our ears for two or three generations, it is still 
true that every discovery and invention which 
modifies any industry so as to make child labor 
profitable makes it inevitable. Society has not yet 
learned that 


‘*The child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.’’ 


That the strong man does not now anywhere have 
it all his own way is reason for thankfulness and 
for hope. 

The fundamental postulate of this subject of 
child labor and compulsory education shapes itself 
in my mind somewhat as follows: Every child 
comes into the world by no voluntary act of his 
own. In the world he finds himself subject to in- 
exorable physical laws whose penalties work auto- 
matically and pitilessly. He finds himself, too, 
subjected to a multitude of social obligations 
equally inexorable, and he finds society organized 
with great complexity to enforce these obligations. 
Born with capacities for enjoyment lower and 
higher, he finds that the road to the highest en- 
joyment is a straight and narrow way, to find and 
to pursue which demands the most active and 
highly trained intelligence. 

When he comes into the world, this intelligence 
is only a germ, —a possibility. Its development is 
wavering and uncertain. At best it is slow and 
it may be arrested at any stage or it may never 
begin. 

His intelligence is developed, first, thru his own 
experiences and, second, thru the experiences of 
the race. In this process he needs help, instruc- 
tion, and guidance. 

His own experiences need to be interpreted to 
him and the experiences of the race made known 
to him. 

Thus two inalienable rights of the child reveal 
themselves. He has aclaim upon the world for 
time and aclaim for instruction,—time in which 
to multiply experiences and to co-ordinate them, 
time to look about him and discover what kind of 
a world he has been born into, what kinds of 
things are in it and what they are for, what kinds 
of people are in it and what they are for, time to 
find his way and to become way-wise or, to change 
the figure, time to get his bearings and to learn 
the ropes. Besides this he has a claim for time to 
learn what people before him have learned so that 
he may come to his struggle for existence with his 
intelligence broadened and quickened by having 
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come into touch with the vital social forces that 
have been active in the world thru all time. 

He has a claim to instruction, and to guidance 
while he is being instructed, and to intelligent in- 
struction and intelligent guidance. His claim in- 
cludes, first, instruction as to himself, his own na- 
ture and powers and needs, and guidance in the 
use of his powers and in the satisfying of his 
needs. 

It includes, second, instruction as to the world 
about him and as to his relation to it, how to use 
it, and how to find his way in it. 

It includes, third, instruction and guidance in 
finding and using most expeditiously and profitably 
the knowledge which has been acquired and stored 
by the generations which have gone before. 

Were these two rights which to us seem so self- 
evident as to need no public declaration, were 
these rights everywhere recognized and conceded, 
there would be no need of this discussion. 

But because they are not everywhere recognized 
and because the child is too ignorant to declare 
them and too feeble to maintain them, a third 
right appears. The child has a right to protection 
in his rights. 

His rights are paramount because he has every- 
thing at stake. No other claims can take prece- 
dence of his. They may be maintained against 
the world. 

When we have brought ourselves to assent to all 
these propositions, our real difficulties begin. We 
say the child has a right totime. To how much 
time? He hasa right to instruction. To how 
much instruction and to what kind? He has a 
right to protection. From whom does he need 
protection, and by whom, and how should it be af- 
forded? 

He needs protection against himself. Were he 
the child of a savage, he might be safely left to 
follow his own will. Life about him is so simple, 
nature is so open, that by observation and imita- 
tion he may come easily and early to know all of 
life that he needs to know for his comfort and 
happiness. Unfortunately for him into what- 
ever social state he is born, no matter how com- 
plex the civilization, he comes into the world with 
the same equipment of primitive instincts as if he 
were asavage. But for civilized life, these are 
inadequate and destructive. His wayward, uncal- 
culating impulses must be restrained until he can 
learn why as well as how to restrain himself. The 
child has a right to be governed. To leave him to 
himself is cruelty.? 

He may need protection against his parents,— 
sometimes against their indifference and neglect, 
sometimes against their physical abuse. With this 
phase we are not now concerned. He needs pro- 
tection more often against their ignorance and 
selfishness. 

Their own views of life may be so narrow and 
their power to reason so rudimentary that they 
may sacrifice their children without knowing it to 
their own comfort and ease. It is at this point 
that we touch most fundamentally the subject of 
child labor. 

Wherever we find children denied prematurely. 
their right to time and instruction, we find the 
primary cause the ignorance and the selfishness of 
the parents. In every investigation into child 
labor it is found that the motive of the parent is 
to relieve himself from labor. Cases are common, 
—among certain nationalities they are almost uni- 
versal, —where the multiplication of children is for 
the avowed purpose of increasing the productive 
labor of the family and thereby relieving the 
father more quickly from the necessity of labor. 
There is evidence that asthe proportion of the 
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family income derived from the labor of childrer 
increases, the earnings of the father decrease. A 
young Italian girl who asked for an employment 
certificate gave as a reason that her father was 
getting too old to work. He was forty-two. 

Whatever may be true in the country and or 
farms, it is certain that in factory towns where 
child labor is depended on for family support, race 
suicide is not delayed by families. 

To this crime against childhood the parent is 
tempted by the greed of employers. They furnish 
the opportunity which in the North has drawn, as 
by magnetic attraction, the poor and ignorant peas- 
ants of Canada and southern Europe, and in the 
South the poor and ignorant mountain whites. 
Against this conspiracy between employer anc 
parent the child is helpless. Only society by means 
of laws carefully drawn and rigidly enforced car 
secure him his rights. To such legislation and tc 
such enforcement society is drawn by its own in- 
terest, and compelled by its highest obligation. 
Mercantile interests can look out for them- 
selves, but the children must be protected by the 
state. 

‘*Business,’’ said Tallyrand, cynically, ‘‘ means 
other men’s money.”’ Too often it means other 
men’s bodies and souls. 

American conditions nowhere furnish a paralle 
to the revolting revelations made by the parlia 
mentary commission reports during the last cen: 
tury. Such indecent cruelty would not now be 
tolerated anywhere, but the same spirit is back o/ 
the scanty schooling allowed, the low age limi: 
tolerated, and the exemption of fevored indus: 
tries. 

The obligation of the state has come to be recog: 
nized in all European countries and in most of the 
states of our owncountry. The exceptions are so few 
as to be conspicuous, and the absence of child labor 
laws in any state gives to that state an unenviable 
distinction. The history of child labor legislation 
shows a steadily-rising standard of judgment as tc 
the rights of the child and a continuous quicken- 
ing of the public conscience in regard to those 
rights and an increasing rigor in the effort to pro- 
tect them. 

For example: In Massachusetts, beginning at < 
time when a child of any age might be employec 
in any industry any number of hours a day and al. 
the time, we have seen an age limit fixed succes: 
sively at ten, thirteen, and fourteen years. We 
have seen employment "denied, first in manufactur. 
ing and mechanical industries ‘and later in mercan.: 
tile establishments. We have seen the hours of 
labor limited first to ten hours a day and then te 
fifty-eight hours a week. We have seen the re. 
quired schooling rise from twelve weeks to eigh- 
teen, to twenty-four, thirty-two, until now there 
is an average of thirty-seven. It has taken’seven- 
ty years to bring all this about. 

The same evidence of a rising tide of righteous 
public sentiment exists in the legislation of nearly 
all the states, some of which surpass Massachu- 
setts in particular features of their laws. A sum- 
mary of the whole field shows that every stage of 
this progréss is still represented in some state. 
There are still low age limits, still weakening ex- 
emptions, still favored industries, still scant 
schooling, still inadequate means of enforcement. 
Legislatures lag and execution is feeble. 

The time given to children to call their own in 
which to equip themselves for the battle of life in 
the most advanced communities has reached a 
maximum of fourteen years. This is low enough 
for any community and, wherever there is a lower 
limit, all the social forces should combine to raise 
it. 
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In my judgment it is also high enough, at least 
for the present. 

In fourteen years a child of even moderate abil- 
ity in a community which furnishes adequate 
school facilities should have acquired a good ele- 
mentary education, broad enough and_ thoro 
enough for him to build upon by voluntary effort 
such superstructure of more advanced culture as 
he is inclined to. 

This may easily be shown by a brief analysis of 
the modern elementary school course. Such an 
analysis justifies as not extravagant Horace 
Mann’s declaration: ‘‘The commen school is the 
greatest invention of man.’’ In the first place, it 
secures the formation of certain habits which un- 
lie all modern social relations: punctuality, atten- 
tion, obedience, order, and industry.. This func- 
tion of the lower school has been so luminously 
treated by Dr. Harris that it needs only mention 
here. The wilful, wayward, intermittant im- 
pulses of the child which unchecked and_undi- 
rected would leave him a savage in the midst of 
civilization, a prey to his own passions and to the 
passions of others, are turned into self-directing 
forces by which the child becomes able to find and 
make his way thru the mazes of life. The fixing 
of these habits involve some of the most profound 
or changes which take place in human 
ife. 

Secondly, the elementary school equips the child 
with the universal instruments of social intercourse, 
reading, writing, drawing, and a knowledge of 
numbers. Having these, in the social statistics of all 
countries, a person is not classed as_ illiterate. 
The Scotchman was right when he declared before 
a parliamentary committee that if a man knew the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet he had the key 
to all knowledge. 

Once the elementary schools undertook to do no 
more than to furnish these instruments, and hav- 
ing them, a child might find his way alone. Now 
the school does much more. It opens doors for 
the child, and, before he has reached the age of 
fourteen, it has opened these doors wide enough 
and held them open long enough to have furnished 
knowledge, to have created interest, and to have 
developed tastes. 

It opens a door into the world in which he lives. 
Thru his study of geography he gets a glimpse of 
men and things outside his immediate surround- 
ings. He has his horizon enlarged, his data for 
judgments increased, his interests and sympathies 
widened, his own place in the world made more 
clear. By all these means he is made more fit to 
go alone. 

Another door is opened into the world of the 
past. By his study of history he learns to inter- 
pret the present, in terms of cost. He acquires 
standards of value of human effort in industry, in 
the arts, in social improvement. By what men 
have done he learns what men can do. And he 
acquires standards of conduct as he forms the 
habit of looking at the moral aspect of human re- 
lations. All this fits him to fill his place in so- 
ciety worthily. 

The elementary school does more than to give 
him the tool called reading. It shows him how to 
use it. It opens a door into the world’s literature 
and gives him a tempting glimpse of its variety 
and attractiveness. A well-taught child in a well- 
ordered school should by the time he has reached 
fourteen have the inclination and ability to use the 
facilities for culture which a public library affords. 
Such a child needs no compulsory continuation 
school. 

Besides all these things, thru the school supple- 
menting the home or without it, the child is able 
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to make some moral distinctions and he has ac- 
quired some sense of moral obligation. He knows 
the difference between truth and falsehood, be- 
tween mine and thine, between fair dealing and 
trickery. He knows honor from meanness, and 
has a keen sense of justice. All this is no mean 
equipment for the young knight as he goes out to 
make his way in the world. 

If parents and schools have done their duty by 
him, another door has been opened, —the door into 
industrial life,—for a child has aright to be taught 
to work with his hands and to be made to work as 
a part of his preparation for self-support. This is 
not merely or chiefly that he may acquire manual 
skill, tho he will find that useful, but that he may 
learn the social use of labor and begin to feel, be- 
fore he can see, that labor is the tie that binds 
men together in the family and in the state. 

The child has aright to be taught how to be 
useful and to be increasingly useful as he grows 
in strength and intelligence. He has aright to 
know the pleasure of service and to feel the obli- 
gation of service. He has aright to have some 
place made for him in the industrial life of the 
family. 

The attitude of society towards childhood in this 
respect seems radically wrong. A child is consid- 
ered a gift of nature, like a piece of land, ora 
grove of trees, or a spring of water, or a running 
brook, or a deposit of mineral ore, which the owner 
may utilize or not as he pleases. 

If he is poor he may cultivate the land to feed 
his family, he may tap the trees for sugar or burn 
them for fuel, he may bottle his spring water and 
sell it for therapeutic purposes, he may dam his 
stream and make it run his mill, he may dig up 
his clay for bricks or his coal for fuel, or blast his 
ledges for marble or granite. 

If he is rich he may do none of these things. He 
may allow his land to remain untilled, his spring 
to bubble thru its sandy bed, his brook to chatter 
over stony ways or bicker” thru the meadows, his 
fields of clay and his ledges of rock to remain un- 
touched, finding in the picturesque beauty of their 
natural wildness gratification, for his esthetic 
sense, or if less refined, he may get a lower sort 
of satisfaction from the mere fact of posses- 
sion. 

So children are regarded and so they are 
treated. If the parents need the child’s labor, or 
think they do, in the house or in the shop or on the 
farm, he is given work todo. Ifthe parents can af- 
ford to do without it, or think they can, the child 
grows up with no industrial training, and, there- 
fore, with no insight into the actual working of 
the machinery of daily social life in the family 
and outside. 

In one case he helps to drag the family chariot, 
in the other he rides with the family in a parlor 
car. The cases are alike in that in neither is the 
question asked what is best for the child. In one 
case, the child is made to work not because it is 
good for him; in the other, he is kept from work 
altho it is good for him. 

This takes us over to that other question pro- 
posed earlier. To how much instruction and to 
what kind has the child a right? I answer, to all 
that training in habits, to the use of all the tools, 
to the opening of all the doors, to all the most 
generous work of the best elementary schools, and 
in addition to so much instruction and training in 
the elements of domestic and mechanical and agri- 
cultural and commercial labor as the boys and girls 
used to get in home and shop and on the farm be- 
fore the demands of the school upon the time and 
strength of the children became so exclusive. 

The school has no just claim upon all the time 
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and thought of a child at any age, unless in addition 
to its own proper work it is forced to do the work 
of the home. 

‘If in the home there is no opportunity for the 
children to learn the use of his hands, then he 
should learn in the school shop and school kitchen 
and school garden; but, if he does learn to use his 
hands there, he should learn the more important 
lesson that in working with his hands he becomes 
a useful member of society, a giver as well as a 
receiver. He should learn that the dignity of 
labor consists in the service that it renders. 

With such training continued until the child has 
reached the age of fourteen, he may leave school 
with a fair prospect of being able to make his way 
in the world, to utilize later opportunities to ex- 
pand his intelligence and to increase his usefulness 
and his happiness. Giver all this and the child 
cannot complain that he has been unjustly treated. 

But when we have said that fourteen is a suita- 
ble limit for general child labor laws and general 
compulsory schooling laws, we have not said all. 
We have only said that this is the least that society 
should insist upon doing for all its children. 

We know that beyond the field of the elementary 
school there are opportunities for quickening and 
expanding the intelligence which it would be for 
the interest of children to avail themselves of. 
But these new fields are very wide and there is no 
one now wise enough to decide upon a course which 
for their own good and that of society all children 
should be compelled to take. It is easy enough to 
say that the age limit for employment and school 
attendance should be raised to fifteen or sixteen 
years. But no one has yet ventured to indicate 
just what should be done with the added year or 
years. To compel all children to take the course 
in a typical American high school would be cruelty 
for some and a waste of time for many. There are 
thousands of children now getting little good out 
of it. * 

At this point we cannot afford to lose sight of 
a certain profound psychological fact. There 
comes a time in the life of many boys and giris 
when the developing instincts of manhood and 
womanhood appeal to them with commanding 
force and impel them to do what men and women 
are doing, namely, to work for wages, instead of 
doing what children are doing, namely, going to 
school and playing. 

These cases need to be handled with the greatest 
care. To enact into a law that such children shall 
remain children when their whole nature is crying 
out for them to be men is to work a hardship as 
great as to compel them to be men before their 
time. Compulsory schooling for such children 
may be as cruel as premature labor is for others. 
Hundreds of boys and girls who have passed the 
age of fourteen are getting more real development, 
a better education, in productive labor than they 
would get in any such school as they would be 
compelled to attend. 

In asserting the following claims, we may feel 
we are on defensible ground: 

First, that by suitable state legislation provision 
should be made for all the children in the United 
States to have at least thirty-six weeks of elemen- 
tary schooling until they reach the age of fourteen; 
that this schooling shall include varied forms of 
industrial training; that no child be allowed to 
work for wages when the schools are in session, 
nor be allowed to work at any time during such 
hours or in such employments as may be dangerous 
to his health or his morals; that from this school 
attendance they be no exemptions for the purpose 
of employment, on account of the poverty of his 
parents; that for the enforcement of these school- 
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ing and employment laws special officers be pro- 
vided clothed with ample authority, state officers 
» be appointed to act when local enforcement is 
ax. 

If this association should plant itself upon this 
platform and go before the people of each state 
with these demands in the name of the children, 
summoning all the social forces of the state to 
united effort, I believe the most backward states 
would feel the impulse. 

The weakness of many of the schooling and em- 
ployment laws now on the statute books of the 
different states is in their short school terms, 
their numerous exemptions, their mixing school- 
ing with employment. The laws which I have 
proposed are simple,easily understood, and easy of 
enforcement where the best public sentiment of 
the state is back of them. 

Up to this point there is needed a campaign for ~ 
education, for legislation, and for enforcement. 

What schooling laws and employment laws are 
needed for children over fourteen years of age is 
a matter at present not for general legislation, but 
for careful scientific investigation. 

On the employment side facts are needed as to 
the effects upon the health of the children above 
the age of fourteen in all the industries in which 
such children are now employed. 

What are the physical effects upon boys and 
girls of continuous employment in factories of dif- 
ferent kinds,—effects upon nutrition, growth, de- 
velopment? 

Are there special ailments attributable to special 
employments or to parts of employments, and at 
what age is the power to resist disease gained? 

Here are wide fields in which the aid of local 
medical experts and boards of health may be in- 
voked. 

In France such investigations have resulted in 
employment laws much more detailed and specific 
than our own. 

Just so fast and so far as facts are ascertained, 
the protective power of the state should be called 
into exercise. 

Along another line of inquiry information is 
needed. We need to know how many children 
continue voluntarily in school beyond the legal 
school age. Aninquiry last year in Massachusetts 
seemed to show that 65.5 per cent. of all the chil- 
dren in the state between fourteen and fifteen 
were in school. 

We need also to know into what occupations the 
boys and girls who leave school at the age of four- 
teen go, not in a general way, but specifically for 
all the cases in a community. 

We need to know the wages earned, the possi- 
bility of promotions, and the rate of increase in 
wages with the limit to such increase. 

We need to know what advantages a fifteen 
year old and a sixteen year old child has over ¢ 
fourteen year old one, and whether that advan- 
tage, if any, is due to physical causes, or to greater 
mental development, and what sort of educatior. 
gives the greater advantages. 

This would bring us to a review of our present 
provisions for secondary education, and we should 
be confronted by two facts, first, that between 
elementary and secondary education there is little 
organized connection, and, second, that between 
school life and business life there is a chasm. 
These are the two problems to be studied before 
we undertake to extend the age limit for school 
attendance and for employment. 

First, how to make the whole school process a 
continuous one, each part vitally and organically 
connected with the part before it and that which 
follows it, and, second, how to make the whole 
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school life lead just as vitally and organically into 
the industrial life which follows. 

To the solution of these problems should be 
given the best thought of all ,the friends of chil- 
dren, the friends of labor, and the friends of soci- 
ety. 

Their mutually sympathetic co-operative effort 
will be needed to penetrate the darkness in which 
‘we are now groping. When that darkness lifts, 
jinfanecy will pass into childhood, childhood into 
| youth, and youth into manhood thru an educative 
process in which learning and labor thruout have 
been essential and complementary factors. 

Then the cry of the children will no longer be 
the bitter cry of children misunderstood and 
wronged, but the exultant cry of children who are 
finding every day new opportunities, and discover- 
ing in themselves new potencies. 


PEN 


' Lessons from the Congress at Berne. 


By CHARLES M. CARTER, Art Director in Pub- 
lic schools, Denver, Colorado, member of 
the International committee for the 
next congress, London, 1908. 


Before mentioning the detailed work of the 
congress an explanation should be made of the 
preliminary preparations. The most important of 
which was a document of 480 pages containing 
papers from experts on the various questions which 
were to occupy the attention of the congress. These 
questions were considered by two sections. The 
first embraced general instruction, the second, 
special instruction. Most of the papers ended 
with brief statements of the wishes of the writer 
which he desired adopted by the congress in the 
form of resolutions. It will be seen that consider- 
able study of different questions was preliminary 
to the meetings, as a consequence the time of the 
meetings was spent in condensed statements by 
the authors of papers, and in the discussion of 
matter already known by the members of the con- 
gress. 

As aresult of the consideration of the papers 
relating to drawing in general instruction, the 
congress adopted these conclusions: 

1. ‘‘ That the instruction should follow the law 
of natural development in the child. That drawing 
should be a means of expression of thought and 
impression; the child should express itself.’’ 

2. ‘‘That the teaching of drawing be included 
in every course of study, asobligatory, in the same 
way as other general subjects of study.’’ 

3. “‘ That in all schools drawing be taught not 
only for its own sake, but that it be taken in con- 
nection with all other subjects of the curriculum 
where it can be of aid.’’ 

4, ‘‘ That in all technical or professional schools, 
drawing be one of the entrance examination sub- 
jects.”’ 

5. “‘ That the school-rooms be tastefully decor- 
_ so as to influence the pupils esthetically.”’ 

‘‘That a widespread propaganda of art teach- 
ass ‘be undertaken in all nations with a view of 
aiding reform, by extending the study of drawing 
in all classes of society.’’ 

Teaching Drawing in the Primary School. 

As discussed, this question referred to what we 
understand by primary and grammar schools. The 
general report was presented by Monsieur Guebin, 
principal inspector of drawing in the schools of 
Paris, and constituted a very scholarly and ex- 
haustive presentation. In his introduction he 
said, in speaking of drawing, ‘‘ Found and recog- 
nized as a language of universal comprehension, 
the greatest efforts are now attempt in favor, of 
its diffusion.’ 
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These points he thinks of great importance: 
“That drawing relate as far as possible to 
the reality, that the drawings represent a natural 
object, a thing that the pupils reproduce with in- 
terest.”’ 

2. ‘That flat copies be used less, and that they 
be replaced by drawing from nature and exercise 
incomposition.’’ (Designing. ) 

3. “‘That drawing be put as much as possible 
en Pgs with the rest of the teaching.’’ 

‘That drawing on the blackboard be em- 
Pe as much as possible by the teacher during 
the lessons.’’ 

The resolution finally adopted was as follows: 

‘* All rational instruction is based on the evolu- 
tion of the child. The pupil’s drawing ought to be 
influenced by and related to the world in which he 
lives. Drawing has for its immediate ends. the 
comprehension of the language of drawing as re- 
lated to form and color, and the ability to use this 
language as a mode of expression. It has all the 
characteristics of a living language. Its use should 
be fluent and natural, the hand swiftly obeying 
the thought. Drawing ought ultimately to lead 
to an understanding and an appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art.’’ 

Snap Shot Draw:ng. 

In connection with the first section of the congress 
we should notice “‘ Progressive Snap Shot Draw- 
ing’’ as presented by T. R. Ablett, art director of 
the Royal Drawing Society, London. This society 
has given special attention to ‘‘The Art of Child- 
hood’’ and to ‘“‘The development in children, 
whether at home or at school, of the spontaneous 
instinct, which is to be found even in the young- 
est, of giving pictorial expression, in theirown way, 
to whatever may have been exciting their nascent 
interest in the object world around them.’’ As 
to the method by which this information was given, 
‘*By a dumb show or similar scenic machinery, a 
number of children are given, for some brief time 
never exceeding one or two minutes, a tableau for 
their rapid observation, which is then suddenly 
withdrawn. They are at once called upon to pic- 
torialize what they saw by an effort of memory 
(reproductive imagination), together with any- 
thing suggested by the scene to the creative imag- 
ination.’ ’ Full information regarding the method 
is lacking, but in a personal interview Mr. Albett 
stated his belief that spontaneity could be retained 
in the higher grades, and that one of the great 
secrets of progress was to concentrate the pupil’s 
attention on one point at a time. 


Drawing in Secondary Schools. 

The fourth question related to the teaching of 
drawing in secondary schools, that is to say teach- 
ing which would naturally follow and be an out- 
growth of that of our primary and grammar 
schools. 

In the several reports presented there were 
pecularities as to methods. One report laid special 
stress on the study of plaster casts of the head, the 
same being systemized so as to consider different 
views, as the profile, three-fourths, etc., in_pro- 
gressive order. Another professor thought it 
very important that teachers should always give 
pupils, when commencing to drawn a plaster cast, 
ideas relating to its artistic and historic character. 
In this connection it should be said: that another 
professor was of the opinion that the history of 
art should be taught by the professor of drawing. 

Monsieur Steck and other reporters attached 
great importance to memory drawing. ‘This 
kind of exercise causes a methodical observation 
of the model, at first, at least, one cannot retain a 
form badly analy zed. Itis very useful in varied 
applications, and cultivates the ‘ picturesque mem- 
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ory.’ At first the exercises should not occupy 
more than five minutes at the end of the lesson, 
and should never be forgotten. Later the mem- 
ory drawing may be made at the commencement 
of the next lesson, or it may be assigned as a 
‘duty ’ between two lessons. In this connection 
attention is called to the great value of tracing in 
space, with a point the contours of the model.”’ 

The reporters agreed that modeling should have 
a place in secondary instruction, but had various 
opinions as to its application. 

Mr. W. Egerton Hine of England said, ‘‘ That 
each lesson in drawing shall be also a lesson in 
art.” 

The correlation of drawing in the secondary 
schools and manual training received some atten- 
tion. It was thought by some members of the 
congress that when considering this question the 
correlation of drawing with other studies should 
also be considered, that the various branches should 
assist each other while ‘‘each should preserve its 
autonomy, its independent doctrine, its distinct 
pedagogy, its appropriate vocabulary.’’ 

With the foregoing ideas in mind the congress 
adopted these resolutions: 

“Drawing in the secondary schools should be 
conducted on the same lines as in primary schools, 
and should aim at cultivating taste.”’ 

‘‘That for use in the next congress it be the 
duty of each nation to study the correlation which 
can be established between the teaching of draw- 
ing, modeling, and manual work, in all stages of 
instruction. ”’ 


Drawing in Colleges and Universities. 


It is generally understood that drawing is not 
regarded of very great importance in superior 
education. Monsieur Steck in a masterly presen- 
tation showed in detail the great advantages of 
drawing in connection with letters, sciences, 
medicine, pharmacy, and law. President Eliot of 
Harvard might be quoted as having said, ‘‘ That 
he had examined all the courses offered by the 
university, and could find but one (the course in 
theology) in which a knowledge of drawing would 
not be of immediate value.’’ 

The congress resolved: 

1. ‘‘That drawing may form a part of a univer- 
sity course.”’ 

2. ‘‘That in examinations, in which demonstra- 
tions or graphic explanation is necessary, drawing 
may be taken into account.’’. 


The Training of Teachers of Drawing. 


The consideration of this subject revealed the 
fact that there is a wide difference in time devoted 
to such training varying from the incomplete in- 
struction of a summer school to a course extending 
over four or five years. 

The importance of a thoro training was insisted 
on in order to satisfy the pupils as they become 
more critical. 

One reporter made this very pertinent suggestion 
in regard to the professional teacher at work, 
viz.—‘“‘It is of the greatest importance that the 
teacher have sufficient leisure to permit him to 
continue his studies in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, or decoration. He will then consecrate 
himself with a joyful heart to his pupils, who 
from their side will’ have more confidence in the 
man of whom they can appreciate the skill and 
admire his productions. It is precisely this con- 
fidence and this veneration which forms the true 
base for the success of the teaching.’’ Think of 
the respect the professional art students have for 
their masters who are always men who have at- 
tained eminence by their productions in the art 
world, and who continue to practice what they 
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teach, never allowing themselves to give up al- 
together the practice of art as is too often the 
case with supervisors of drawing. Indeed,a super- 
visor might be defined as a person who at one 
time was an art worker, but who now devotes his 
entire time to teaching others how to do something 
with which he is becoming less in touch by lack of 
practice. 
Special Instruction. 


The second section of the congress was devoted 
to special instruction and in connection therewith 
were brought out some very interesting and im- 
portant facts in connection with apprentices and 
schools for their instruction. Prof. Genoud, 
president of the congress, had made a very ex- 
haustive study of the subject. He gave the laws 
of various countries, and called attention to the 
fact that several noted for their. progress oblige 
young people to attend the professional schools. He 
said that Germany was the first in modern times 
to make obligatory the attendance of courses of 
instruction. One of the laws is as follows: 

“The chiefs of industry must give to their work- 
men of less than eighteen years the time to attend 
professional schools. Instruction, if given on Sun- 
day, must be so arranged as not to interfere with 
the principal church service or the confessional.’’ 

In Hungary we find that the apprentice is obliged 
to receive instruction during the entire time of his 
apprenticeship. General instruction four hours 
per week, and three hours each Sunday for draw- 
ing. It is stipulated that one hour of Sunday be 
devoted to religion. 

Japan’s laws relating to similar instruction is 
more poetically expressed in this way, ‘‘The in- 
struction is given in the season of snows or at the 
time when the work of the country is suspend- 
ed.’’ Further it is stated that, in the industrial 
school drawing must be the principal subject. 

The international congress of technical instruc- 
tion, Paris, 1889 ,passed this resolution. ‘‘ The con- 
gress expresses the wish that courses of profes- 
sional instruction for day, evening or Sunday be 
created in as great number as possible by special- 
ties to complete the technical instruction of work- 
men.’’ 

At the congress at Bordeaux, 1895, a resolution 
stated that, ‘‘ The courses of instruction for adults 
are more and more indispensable, and that the re- 
sults already obtained encourage the increase of 
their number.’’ 

Mr. Genoud summing up the situation says, 
‘We have seen that Austria, Hungary and in 
most of the states of Germany the attendance of 
the professional schools for adults is obligatory 
during the entire time of apprenticeship.’’ He 
calls attention to the book of Georges Blondel en- 
titled ‘‘ France and the Market of the World’’ in 
which he attributes the immense progress of Ger- 
man industry, which battles to-day with American 
industry, to the obligatory attendance of profes- 
sional instruction which exists in the above coun- 
tries.”’ 

The congress adopted these resolutions, ‘‘ That 
the law make obligatory under the control of the 
state, the written contract of apprenticeship, the 
frequentation of professional courses during the 
apprenticeship, and the examination at the end of 
the apprenticeship.’’ Further, “‘That the cor- 
porations of patrons and workmen, and the councils 
establish with the help of the state, and according 
to their local needs, professional courses and pro- 
fessional schools, essentially practical.’’ 

How different all these matters in this country! 
Professional or trade schools exist in very limited 
numbers in only a few of our largest cities. True, 
we have manual training in our schools, special 
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manual training schools, and technical schools, but 
they have not the direct bearing on localindustries of 
the trade schools abroad. Then we have the very un- 
satisfactory attitude of labor organizations towards 
apprentices. The existence of these organizations 
seemingly being fundamentally for the regulation 
of their financial interests with no consideration 
of educational features which would advance the 
excellence of their work, or assist young men in 
learning trades. Indeed, it has been pointed out 
that in at least one of our states, that the only 
trade school existing is a reform school, and that 
attendance is limited to those boys who have com- 
mitted a crime! While the boy of exemplary 
habits is absolutely debarred from attending a trade 
school. 

European nations have shown for many years 
great consideration of all pertaining to industrial 
art education. Not only have they established 
numerous schools, but as well haveappointed com- 
missioners who at public expense have studied and 
reported on the schools, and art museums of other 
countries. Such a commission has never been ap- 
pointed by this country, altho an attempt was 
made last summer to have such a commission ap- 
pointed to make investigations at the expense of 
the National Educational Association. As yet this 
attempt has not been successful. 

Several years ago the author of this paper made 
a special tour of investigation, a report of which 
was published by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education under the title ‘‘ Some European In- 
dustrial Art Schools.’’ Subsequently limited ac- 
counts have been published by Mr. Miller of Phila- 
delphia and Mr. Baily of Boston. In that period, 
however, European reports have been published 
which might truly be termed monumental—notably 
the elaborate works of Monsieur Verchon. Really, 
it would’ seem that the educational authorities at 
Washington should do something in this direction, 
so that the educators and manufacturers of this 
country might better understand those education- 
al features which make some of our strongest 
competitors in the markets of the world. 

The Berne Exhibits. 

They were of two kinds, first, of various schools, 
and second, of the dealers in materials. 

The Paris congress did not have any exhibition, 
relying on what could be seen at the exposition. 
The Berne congress therefore was the first to 
actually unite an exhibition with its sessions, Gen- 
erally speaking, the exhibits were incomplete and 
not truly representative of the countries from 
which they came. As for students’ works some 


schools of no great importance were enterprising . 


enough to send exhibits, while other and much 
more important schools were not represented at 
all. As usual the cranky specialist was in evidence. 
As a whole, however, the exhibits were interest- 
ing and undoubtedly caused the representatives of 
various nations to realize that there is more than 
one way to develop drawing. System, however, 
was lacking, particularly in the individual exhib- 
its, making it difficult to understand what the 
works represented. Happily the Americans showed 
superiority in this direction, proper labeling mak- 
ing it possible to understand details. 

Some of the exhibits were meager, some extend- 
ed. Undoubtedly this department of the next 
congress will be greatly improved. 

The American exhibits attracted much atten- 
tion, the largest of which was a very complete 
representation of public school work from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Both English and German 
reporters have made full reports concerning it, 
and generally praise the work. In no country has 


cultivating the spontaneous drawings of young 
children been more fully developed. This kind of 
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work greatly interested our foreign friends. They 

say, however, that we do not gradually develop it 

in the higher grades, that the work of the latter is 
about as crude as in the lower grades, but as 

Monsieur Guebin of Paris says, it is regarded as a 

movement in ‘‘the right direction.’’ 

An English reporter makes this criticism of the 
American exhibit, ‘‘ Too much is expected to fol- 
low with practice in the matter of accurate draw- 
ing. The circle in perspective, for instance, is 
often badly done. They say ‘We know, but place 
little value on that. There are other things of 
more importance. The detail will follow.’ Asa 
matter of fact it does not follow. In the more 
advanced studies, where the tout ensemble is ex- 
cellent, errors in drawing are common.”’ 

Conclusions, Lessons. 

Briefly stated the following are among the most 
important lessons we may derive from the Berne 
congress: 

1. The value of previously printed papers. 

2. Laws of natural development should be fol- 

lowed. 

3. Drawing should be en rapport with other 
teaching. 

4, The blackboard should be used as much as 
possible. 

5. Drawings should be ‘‘ fluent and natural,’’ 
and correlated with other studies. 

6. Memory drawing should be more fully culti- 

vated. 

7. In presenting subjects of study, information 
should be given regarding their artistic char- 
acter. 

8. Drawing should have a definite connection 
with colleges and universities. 

9. Teachers should be allowed time for personal 
art work. 

10. Exhibits should be condensed, systematic, and 
explanatory. 

11. Special art instruction with direct reference 
to industries is of the greatest importance, 
and should be developed. 

12. In the United States more attention should be 
given to accurate drawing. 

The Berne congress showed a distinct advance 
over that of Paris. We can reasonably expect 
that the next congress in London in 1908 will show 
still greater advancement. 

This congress is so far in the distance that no 
definite announcements can be made at the present 
time, except to state that the American members 
of the international committee are quite agreed 
that the exhibits and speakers from this side of 
the water should be as representative as possible 
of the varied directions in which drawing is taught 
in this country. Probably matters will be defin- 
itely shaped at the meeting of international com- 
mittee which will take place in 1906, two years 
before the next congress. 

The international committee confidently hope 
that the drawing teachers of the United States 
will give it their hearty co-operation. 
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Theses by Dr. F. M. McMurry. 


[These theses represent outlines of three addresses by 
Professor McMurry of Teachers College. ] 


Methods of Studying History and Geography 
by Children. 


1. Knowledge of right methods of studying his- 
tory and geography should be one of the prom- 
inent aims of instruction in these subjects; com- 
parable in importance to knowledge of their sub- 
ject matter. 

2. One of the things that children should be ex- 
pected to do is to supplement the text by utilizing 
their past experience. 

‘3. A second thing that they should do is to group 
facts into large topics or points. 

4. A third thing that they should do is to arrive 
at some conclusions as to the relative values of 
different parts of the text. F 

5. Conscious effort to memorize the substance 
of the lesson should follow, not precede, the parts 
of study here mentioned. 

6. The recitation period should be largely occu- 
pied in thus studying the lesson, thereby throwing 
primary emphasis on thinking rather than memor- 
izing. 
=.7. Independence of pupils in these tasks requires 
that they take the initiative in recitation far more 
than is customary even in our “ better schools.’’ 

8. The measure of success in such instruction is 
found in the extent to which the teacher is reduced 
to silence because the pupils do what is neces- 
sary without her. 


Class Teachers and Manual Training ? 


1. Probably the most pressing need, in estab- 
lishing Manual Training more firmly, is fuller evi- 
dence that the subject contains a body of thought 
comparable in richness to that in Literature, His- 
tory, Geography or Nature Study. 

2. A second need is a real conviction that exrpres- 
sion normally accompanies impression in the educa- 
tional process. 

3. The first of these needs can be, perhaps,most 
effectively satisfied, — 

(a) by describing the curriculum in terms of 
prominent phases of industrial life, rather 
than by naming merely the individual ob- 
jects of construction; 

(b) by regarding each object of construction 
as only the concrete approach, the introduc- 
tion, to some prominent phase of industry; 

(c} by allowing ideas more plainly to domihate 
all construction. 

4. The second of these needs can be, perhaps, 
most effectively satisfied by considering the rela- 
tion of practice to theory 

(a) from the point of view of evolution; 

(b) from the point of view of present child 
life and adult life; 

(c) from the point of view of the assimila- 
tion of ideas and, consequently, from the 
point of view of general efficiency. 

5. But the difficulties of instruction in Manual 
Training are unusually great, and its teachers 
must show an ability much above that of the aver- 
age teacher before this study will command general 
respect. 


Co-operation of Universities and Normal Schools 


1. Both universities and normal schools should aim 
to prepare teachers for work in elementary schools. 
2. Duplication of work in universities (in under- 
graduate departments) and normal schools is justi- 
fied in the following lines:— 
a. In various academic subjects, such as lit- 
erature, history, science, etc. 
b. In professional courses for teachers, such 
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as educational psychology, history of educa- 
tion, general, and special method. 

c. In attempts to apply and test educational 
theory in practice schools. 

3. Co-operation between undergraduate depart- 
ments of universities and normal schools should 
consist 

a. Of such comparison of views and practices 
in occasional discussions on the part of the 
faculties,as these common interests suggest, 
the university departments of education 
taking the lead, owing to their superior op- 
portunities for study. 

b. Of ready acceptance of normal school stu- 
dents in the universities with full credit for 
equivalent work. 

4, It is the peculiar mission of the graduate de- 
partments of education in universities, so far as 
elementary schools are concerned, 

a. to advance knowledge of education in the 
elementary field by the application of a 
scientific method to 
(a) library research, 

(b) experimentation, in the psychological 
laboratory and in the experimental school. 

b. To instruct students in the advanced study 
of elementary education, preparing them 
for the duties of superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, and professor of elementary ed- 
ucation. 

5, Co-operation between the graduate depart- 
ments of universities and normal: schools should 
consist in such close relation as will 

a. Allow the former to stimulate and instruct 
the latter thru both their investigation and 
their personal contact; 

b. encourage the more successful students of 
the latter to undertake advanced: study of 
education in the former. 

PAN 


Progress in School Architecture. 
[Abstract. ] 
By Seymour Davis, School-house Architect, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Heating, ventilation, and sanitation have been 
reduced to such an exact science that there is now 
no excuse for poor work in this department. The 
public demands better buildings, that they shall 
be planned on correct architectural and sanitary 
principles. The result is that buildings are better 
designed and constructed, at a cost not greatly in. 
excess over the old methods. 

Everything that is difficult to keep clean should 
be avoided and all absorbent and combustible ma- 
terials reduced to the minimum. The exterior of 
the modern school buildings should be refined and 
simple in design, using orily such materials that 
are substantial and lasting. An elaborate expen- 
diture of money is not necessary or desirable in con- 
structing or equipping the modern school building. 

Some localities are fortunate in possessing state 
or city laws governing the planning and construc- 
tion of buildings to be used for school purposes. 
These laws consist principally in establishing good 
conditions for the personal safety and health of 
scholars and teachers, including the fire-proofing 
of all or certain parts of the building, the con- 
struction of stairs and exits, the amount of fresh 
air, as well as the number of square feet of floor 
space that shall be furnished for each pupil, and 
from the sides of the rooms from which the ligh: 
shall be taken. 

It is suggested that further legislation be en- 
acted pertaining to the erection of our school build- 
ings, which shall include a fire limit of 40 feet or 
over, including streets and alleys between a school 
building and the adjoining properties. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Standard French Authors (Selections), a reader for first- 
year and second-year students, with notes, biographical 
sketches, and vocabulary, by Othon Goepp Guerlac, assistant 
a of French in Cornell university.—Moliere, Pascal, 

Fontaine, Victor Hugo, Bossnet, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Renan—these are a few of the authors represented in 
this handy volume of selections which have long been famil- 
iar in all the schools of France. The aim of the editor is 
to give the student an acquaintance with those writings 
which really constitute French literature. The selections 
are classical in the strictest sense of the word. To these 
standard pieces are added some of the best and most enter- 
taining of the more recent stories and essays. Flaubert, 
Sully-Prudhomme, Maupassant, and Theuriet are represent- 
ed. Short biographical sketches precede the selections. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, 55 cents.) 

Elementary Algebra,by Arthur Schultze, Ph. D.—The au- 
thor of this book has aimed to make it simple and practical, 
without sacrificing scientific accuracy and thoroness. It is de- 
signed to meet the requirements for admission to our best 
universities and colleges,in particular the requirements of the 
College Examination Board. Particular care has been 
bestowed on those chapters which in the ordinary courses 
offer greatest difficulties tothe beginner, especially problems 
and factoring. The problems are a departure from the cus- 
tomary way of treating the subject, with a view of diminish- 
ing the difficulty for young students. In factoring, instead 
of the usual multiplicity of cases,comparatively few methods 
are given, but these few are treated thoroly. Applications 
from geometry, physics, and commercial life are numerous. 
Graphical methods have been largely used; but the course 
has been so arranged that teachers who so desire may omit 
these chapters. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.10.) 

Manual for Sunday Kindergartens and Infant Classes by 
Mrs. A. G. Lewis, with music composed and selected by Cary] 
B. Rich.—This book,intended for use in primary classes, is a 
blending of Sunday school and kindergarten methods. There 
are song's and marches of a varied character suitable for differ- 
ent occasions. In the introductory note the author says that 
special days like Children’s day,Christmas, New Year’s, East- 
er, and Washington’s birthday should have special features; 
the general order here given may be varied by substituting 
songs, recitations, the use of flags, flowers, and other em- 
blems to assist in demonstrating the idea and purpose of 
each special day. Teachers and mothers will find this little 
book of great value. (Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 


Teddy and Towser is the title of Seward D. Lisle’s story of 
early days in California. As may be surmised Teddy was a 
boy and Towser was a dog. They with others came from New 
Jersey and found their way to the Pacific coast during the 
early days of the gold excitement. Many of the adventures 
by land and sea such as were so common in those days are 
woven into thestory. Thereareseveralillustrations. (Henry 
T. Coates & Company,Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 

Little Sister Anne is a well written book for children; it 
is full of pleasing incidents, and is nicely illustrated. It isa 
story for girls, but many besides them will like it. Miss 
Amy E. Blanchard, the author, has contrived to write a 
story that is interesting and yet does not bring in un- 
natural happenings; it cg genuine literary art to do 
this. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 




















The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Natural History, by 
John Denison ey ag A. M., with editorial co-operation 
and an introduction by Fredric A. Lucas.—There is a wide 
demand for a well written work, of moderate ‘size, in regard 
to animals. This volume is intended to supply that want. It 
gives in a moderate compass, an outline of the entire animal 

ingdom,from the largest mammal down to the tiniest insect 
that has been studied under a magnifying glass. No im- 
portant branch or class has been neglected, and the fauna 
of no one part of the world has been selected to the exclu- 
sion of those of another part. Great care has been exercised 
to maintain a proper balance—no animal of importance 
has been neglected. The general plan has been to give in 
the opening sentence the scientific facts indicating the ani- 
mal’s place in nature, next, a few generalizations respect- 
ing its family or its genus, and lastly an account of the 
more maprerent species, indicating the habitat, personal his- 
tory, and habits of each, and pertinent facts regarding its 
life, such as its origin and its relationship to other species, 
both of the present and the past. In many cases interest- 
ing particulars are given concerning the animal’s rela- 
tion to man, such as methods of hunting and capture, and 
the various uses of the products derived from it. The 


illustrations, of which there are about eight hundred, 
have been derived from the best sources, chiefly from the 
drawings of men familiar with animals in a state of nature. 
The few finer photographs have been modified in some de- 
gree to compensate for the unnatural appearance common to 
most animals in captivity. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
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Among the Magazines. 


The Yankee Publishing Company, New York, has started 
a magazine having as its object the stimulation of composi- 
tion among young people. Prizes to the amount of $100 
will be given for the best and most original articles. Prizes 
will also be distributed for the best specimens of narration, 
description, exposition, argument, dialog, and for the best 
letters of —— for business positions. 

Such an idea ought to be a good one, and result in hearty 
and profitable competition. 


An historical find of unusual interest will oom in the 
July Scribner’s. A quarter-gunner under Paul Jones wrote 
a full narrative of the sea-fight between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis, when he was anold man. After 
Augustus C. Buell published this remarkable life of Paul 
Jones, this narrative was placed in his hands by descendants 
of the old gunner, John Kilby. It is as vivid as an eye- 
witness’s account of a sea-fight to-day. In it Kilby, who 
stood by Paul Jones, gives the true story of the sword inci- 
dent when Pearson surrendered. 


In the scramble for the country the possibility of having a 
garden looms up big in the imagination of the lover of 
nature. In these days, however, the making of a garden 
means something more than digging up a few yards of 
earth, and dropping the seed at various distances apart. 
Those who know only the old way will find many practical 
hints in the Garden Magazine and especially in the July 
number. Spinach and “ier greens; a garden worth a hun- 
dred dollars; my practical $500 greenhouse; three crops of 
vegetables from the same ground are a few of the sub- 
jects treated this month. 


In the July Delineator, Dr: Grace Peckham Murray has 
some remarks on the care of the nose and mouth. While 
her advice is given chiefly to mothers regarding their 
children, it is equally timely to all; for proper breathing is 
one of prime importance. She says: 

‘‘If there are obstructions in either the mouth or the 
nose which prevent the free introduction of air, the blood is 
not aerated as it should be, and the whole bodily nutrition 
suffers in consequence. The trouble occasioned by such a 
condition is much greater in a child than in an adult. Ifa 
child is not growing well, if he is pale and puny, the nose 
and mouth and throat should be examined to discover if 
there are any obstacles to free breathing. Between the nose 
and the throat, and generally out of sight, are spongy 
growths called ‘adenoids.’ They interfere more effectually 
with the free entrance of air than anything else, and as they 
exist unseen they are often the unsuspected cause of a child’s 
ill-health. If the child breathes with the mouth open, and 
not thru the nose, they are likely to be present. If there 
are many of these growths they give rise to catarrhal dis- 
charges from the nose, and they will also interfere with the 
hearing. They sometimes occasion the swelling of the 
glands of the neck and cause inflammation which results in 
open sores. Children suspected of having these growths 
should be taken to a surgeon to be examined. The main 
thing to be borne in mind is that the only proper way for a 
child to breathe is thru the nose. 





In Colonel’s Town 
Things Happen. 


From the home of the famous ‘‘ Keyhnel Keeyartah of 
Cartersville,’’ away down South, comes an enthusiastic let- 
ter about Postum. 

‘‘T was in very delicate health, suffering from indigestion 
and a nervous trouble so severe that I could hardly sleep. 
The doctor ordered me to discontinue the use of the old kind 
of coffee, which was like poison to me, producing such ex- 
treme disturbance that I could not control myself. But such 
was my love for it that I could not get my own consent to 
give it up for some time,and continued to suffer, till my 
oe one day brought home a package of Postum Food 


Coffee. 

‘*T had the new food drink carefully prepared according 
to directions, and gave it afair trial. It proved to have a 
rich flavor and made a healthy, wholesome and delightful 
drink. To my taste the addition of cream greatly improves 


it. 

‘*My health began to improve as soon as the drug effect 
of the old coffee was removed and the Postum Coffee had 
time to make its influence felt. My nervous troubles were 
speedily relieved and the sleep which the old coffee drove 
from my pillow alwayscame to soothe and strengthen me after 
I had drunk Postum—in a very short time I began to sleep 
better than I had for years before. I have now used Post- 
um Coffee for several years and like it better and find it 
more beneficial than when I first began. It is an unspeak- 
able joy to be relieved of the old distress and sickness.’’ 
Name given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 


pkg. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Michigan legislature has been do- 
ing notable work for the schools of the 
state during the session just closed. 
Many of the measures that have been 
urged by educators have become laws. 
Among the reforms effected are com- 
pulsory education for rural districts and 
additional supervisory and administra- 
tive power for the state superintendent. 


Pittsburg has adopted a new scale of 
teachers’ salaries, giving the§high school 
director $3,500, ward principals, $1,400- 
$2,500, with a minimum for grades of 
$480 and a maximum of $900. 


Of the twenty-five graduates from the 
Yale Divinity school this year, only two 
holding college degrees are from Yale. 
This is a direct contrast with the Gradu- 
ate school, where, out of 353 students, 206 
hold Yale degrees. 


West Point isto havea newclass which 
will receive instruction in accordance 
with a special act of Congress. The class 
will number 145 men, four of whom are 
foreigners, two from China, one from 
Ecuador, and one from Honduras. 


Prof. C. C. Miller, superintendent of 
the Lima, O., public schools has been 
elected president of Lima college. Pro- 
fessor Miller has been connected with 
the schools of Lima for ten years, and 
brings to his new position untiring en- 
ergy and unusual executive ability. 


Oxford university recently conferred 
the honorary degree of M.D. on Dr. 
William Osler,of this country. Dr. Osler 
will soon take the chair of Regius pro- 
fesssor of medicine at that university. 


Michigan requires nearly 5,000 new 
teachers each year. 


Lehigh university has called Henry 
Sandwith Drinker to the presidency to 
succeed the late Dr. Thomas M. Drown. 
Mr. Drinker is a graduate of Lehigh,and 
a lawyer of great ability. 


Prof. W. D. Reynolds has been re-. 


elected principal of the Greenup, Ky., 
public schools. 


Supt. R. T. Eager will succeed him- 
self as county superintendent of schools 
in Lee county, Ky. 


Superindent Miller, Keokuk County,'Ia., 
is doing good work for the advancement 
of agricultural education in his district. 
One of his methods is organizing excur- 
sions of pupils for visits to model farms. 
Another is the annual exhibits of the 
work of the schools at the various town- 
ship fairs. 


In a letter to the New York Sun, J. 
W. Wheeler of West Pittston, Pa., states 
that one of the recent graduates of the 
West Pittston high school, Miss Mary 
Wicks, did not miss a single session dur- 
ing the twelve years of her school at- 
tendence. 


School Directors in Jail. 


Four grafting Shenandoah, Pa., school 
directors have recently been convicted 
and sentenced to one year each in jail 
in addition to a fine. 

Judge Marr of the Criminal Court, in 
passing sentence upon the men, said: 
“The system of graft seems to have 
pervaded the entire state, menacing its 
government, and the sooner the corrupt 
methods are made the example of strict 
and deserved punishment, the better.’’ 

From the evidence it appears that be- 
tween $2000 and $2500 was being annual- 
ly taken from the teachers to pay elec- 
tion expenses as well as tribute to mer 
for influence in securing the election of 
teachers for positions. One of the con- 


victed school directors was paid $800 for 
his brother’s influence in securing places 


for teachers. Eight teachers in all se- 
cured positions by means of this system 
and the prices paid ranged from $100 to 
$300. It is a notable fact these bargains 
unvariably secured, the positions. One 
prominent citizen testified at the trial 
that they were guaranteed transactions. 
In one case a school director had said, 
regarding the $250 which he had received 
for fhis influence, ‘‘If she don’t get a 
school you will get your money back.’’ 
The teachers for whom bribes were 
paid have been re-elected, but it is pos- 
sible their election may be annuled. 


Manual Training Scholarships. 


Mr. R. T. Crane of Chicago has con- 
tributed twenty-four cash scholarships 
of $300 per year each, to be given 
the Chicago normal schools. They will 
be known as the manual training scholar- 
ships, and young men, residents of Chi- 
cago and graduates of Chicago technical 
high schools, are elizible. 

n his announcement of the gift Supt. E. 
G. Cooley outlines the acquirements and 
specifications for the scholarships. 


School for Negroes Founded by 
an ex-Confederate Soldier. 


In a recent issue of the New York In- 
dependent, Booker T. Washington pays 
a tribute to a class of Southern white 
men, of whom we hear but little: 

‘“A great deal has been said about 
colored people who are trying to help 
their own race; much has been stated 
about the Northern white people who 
have given service and money in the ele- 
vation of my race in the South, but one 
hears very little of a small class of 
Southern white men who are quietly and 
privately working to help forward the 
interests of the colored people, and, 
therefore, the interests of both races. 
It is for this reason that I am calling the 
attention of my readers to Mr. R 
Simpson, of Furman, Wilcox county, 
Alabama, a man about whom the world 
ought to know more. 

““Mr. Simpson was born at Belleville, 
Conecun county, Alabama, Dec. 1, 1842, 
which means that he is now sixty-two 
years old. During his youth he received 
some education in an academy near his 
home, but, like many young Southern 
men of his time, Mr. Simpson left school 
at an early age to enter the Confederate 


Army. He joined the Second Alabama 
vet in which he served thru the 
war. Returning penniless to his home 


at the close of the war, Mr. Simpson 
took charge of a plantation belonging to 
Mr. Dabney Palmer, his uncle. He has 
prospered as a business man and now 
owns several thousand acres of the most 
valuable land in Alabama. 

‘* Wilcox county, to which Mr. Simpson 
came in 1861, is in the center of the 
‘Black Belt’ of the South, where the 
colored people outnumber the white peo- 

le about four to one. There are in the 
immediate neighborhood of Mr. Simp- 
son’s house hundreds of colored people, 
many of whom were formerly owned by 
Mr. Simpson’s family, and he himself 
also owned slaves inherited from his 
father. About twenty years ago the 
idea began to grow upon Mr. Simpson 
that he ought to use a portion of his 
wealth and time in helping to make more 
useful citizens of the colored people. 
How to begin, however, was a great 
puzzle to him. The — did not seem 
to open until a young colored man by the 
name of William J. Edwards, whose 
father lived on Mr. Simpson’s plantation, 
began to work his way thru a nearby 
normal school. Mr. Simpson had loaned 
him several small sums of money, but 
with the lending, the loan was forgotten. 
Some months afterward, much to the 


surprise of Mr. Simpson, young Edwards 
voluntarily appeared one day and repaid 
the loan. The-act of this educated 
young negro impressed Mr. Simpson 
deeply. He began to reason that if edu- 
cation would help one negro to the point - 
where he would act in this manner, it 
would help others, and he began to talk 
with Edwards about starting a school 
upon his plantation. After some search 
a vacant and abandoned log cabin was 
found and a little school was opened with 
twenty-five pupils. The results of the 
work of this school founded in 1898 have 
been marvelous. The Snow Hill Insti- 
tute has now 308 students, 55 of whom 
are boarders, and the students this year 
have come from five states. There are 
22 teachers and helpers. The school 
owns 100 acres of land and two rather 
large, substantial buildings, a third one 
having been recently destroyed by fire. 
In addition to these two large buildings 
there are manysmaller ones. The whole 
property is valued at $35,000. 

‘*Mr. Simpson’s part in this wonderful 
growth has been to me one of the most 
beautiful and inspiring object lessons 
that I have known in my experience in 
Southern education. Mr. Simpson is a 
doer and not a talker. I have never 
heard him make speeches over ten min- 
utes in length. No man could watch 
over a member of his own family with 
more solicitude and tender care than does 
Mr. Simpson guard this school, and be- 
tween him and Edwards there is com- 
plete faith. 

‘‘Mr. Simpson has given 100 acres of 
land to the school, and many times when 
the treasury has been completely vom, 
when there has been no money to buy 
food or pay the teachers, even before an 
appeal could be made to him, he has from 
his private funds supplied the needs. 
Aside from what Mr. Simpson has done 
in the matter of gifts of land and funds 


O. for the erection of buildings, he contrib- 


utes generously each year to the current 
expenses of the institution. From the 
first he has been president of the board 
of trustees. His son was treasurer and 
is now auditor, and his whole family is 
as a fa interested as Mr. Simpson is 
himself. The influence of Mr. Simpson 
has spread even further; many white 
people in that section of Alabama who 
formerly had little faith in negro educa- 
tion now contribute toward the support 
of this school. 

‘*Qne white man, Mr. C. W. Hooper, 
of Selma, Ala., made a few weeks ago 
an unsolicited contribution of one hun- 
dred dollars. 

‘‘The importance of the education of 
the colored children has impressed itself 
so deeply upon, Mr. Simpson that he 
recently helped to found another school 
in another portion of the county. My 
readers may get some further idea of 
his deep interest when I say that both 
these schools are connected with Mr. 
Simpson’s home by telephone.’ Within a 
few months he has placed his business in 
the hands of his sons, in order that he 
might be able to devote his entire time 
to helpmg the people who need help. Mr. 
Simpson has not only interested himself 
in the material and educational improve- 
ment of the colored people, but has been 
equally outspoken and strong in his 
stand in favor of the colored man receiv- 
ing justice in the courts, and in favor of 
his being permitted to vote wherever he 
satisfies the demands of the state consti- 
tution. 

‘Mr. Simpson’s help and interest are 
not confined to the colored people. The 
white schools and churches share his in- 
terest and generosity, but, since the col- 
ored population is more numerous and 
more needy, he is especially interested 
in helping them. 
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‘* Not many days pass that do not find 
this benefactor on the school grounds in 
consultation with Mr. Edwards. His 
days are now largely spent in going 
among the people, encouraging them to 
buy land and homes, to be frugal, to ed- 
a their children, and to live Christian 
ives.”’ 


Japanese Cadetships. 


Cadetships in the Japanese navy are 
open to every subject in the empire, as 
are also commissions in the army and all 
civil appointments under the govern- 
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ment. There is no system of nomina- 
tion, and the successful candidates are 
chosen entirely by competitive examina- 
tion. The naval exploits during the 
present war have naturally givena strong 
impetus tothe eagerness of high-spirited 
youths to enter a service which has won 
such glory for their country, and the ap~ 
plications for naval cadetships during the 

resent year already far exceed in num- 
her those of any preceding entire year. 
In one district of the four in which they 
are received they already amount to 
over 9,700, as against 3,000 in 1903 and 
5,500 in 1904. 


The Greater New York. 


Columbia university conferred 1,137 
degrees at the recent commencement. 
This is the largest number ever presented 
in the history of the institution. ° 


In recognition of the efficient services 
of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor 
of lectures, the board of education has 
increased his salary from $5,500 to $6,500. 
This comes as a decided indorsement of 
the valuable work done by Dr. Leipziger. 
Under his wise directions the lecture 
course system in the New York schools 
- become a permanent educational 

orce. 


The Beth-El Sisterhood at 240 East 60 
st., is to have a new fireproof school 
building. The cost will be $30,000 and 
the building will be erected at 329 to 331 
East62ndst. Mrs. L. Kohns, is president 
of the Sisterhood. 


The second annual commencement of 
the New York High School of Commerce 
was held in the auditorium at 55 West 
65th St., on Friday, June 23. The ad- 
dress was made by Hon. Francis B. 
Thurber, president of the United States 
Export association. His subject was, 
‘‘ America’s Opportunity in Foreign 
Trade.’’ Dr, J. J. Sheppard is principal 
of the school. 


Adjunct Professor Abbott, of the Eng- 
lish department. of Teachers college, 
will be one of the instructors at Smith 
college next year. 


The questions of the constitutionality 
of the new pension law came before the 
board of education at a recent meeting. 
The occasion was the retiring of Super- 
intendent McMullin, who has been in the 
service of the city schools for fifty-four 
years, and who had applied for retire- 
ment under the new law. 

In view of the objections raised by 
some of the teachers against the one per 
cent. reduction from their salaries, the 
board of education did not think it fair 
to retire Superintendent McMullin until 
the law had been declared constitutional 
by the courts. The retirement, there- 
fore, of the applicant cannot take place 
until Feb. 1 next. 


Protest Against the Pension Law. 


Protests continue to ‘be made against 
the new pension law. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will publish those that seem to 
be pertinent in order that readers thru- 
out the country may comprehend both 
the strength and the weakness of this 
important legislation for teachers. The 
st York Globe bublishes the following 
etter: 


The teacher’s position is not a hazard- 





‘‘Anti’’ in Greek means ‘‘opposed to’’— 
‘‘kamnia’’means‘‘pain’’;therefore, ‘‘anti- 
kamnia’’means‘‘opposed to pain.’’ Health 
of London, England, says: two antikam- 
nia tablets will relieve nerve pain when 
everything else has failed. A dozen five- 
grain tablets obtained from your druggist 
should be in every house. They are al- 
ways useful in time of pain. 


ous one—all insurance companies con- 
sider teachers good risks - neither are 
they a barbarous tribe who do not know 
how to provide for the future. Why, 
therefore, they should be legislated into 
this ‘‘ benevolent society ’’ is a puzzle. 

What does this new bill guarantee to 
the teachers? The only guarantee vis- 
ible is that 1 per cent. shall be deducted 
monthly from each teacher’s salary. 
But won’t a teacher be retired? Per- 
haps. Twenty or thirty years is a very 
long time, and past experience is that 85 
per cent. never retire. 

And if a teacher doesarrive at the age 
of retirement she may then be placed on 
a ‘‘ waiting list,’’ for the bill expressly 
provides that no more shall be retired 
than the fund will accommodate. Here 
is where the teacher may have visions 
(visions often come true) of dying while 
she waits. No, there is no absolute 
guarantee of retirement, Suppose a 
teacher has been teaching nineteen years 
and then becomes incapacitated, what 
succor does she receive? None; she has 
lost all she was compelled to give up-for 
the pension fund. Again, if she teaches 
twenty-nine years and dies or leaves the 
service she has a claim to absolutely 
nothing; there is no ‘‘cash surrender ’’ 
value. 


The New Pension Law. 


The by-laws committee of the board of 
education have been endeavoring to in- 
terpret the new pension law. In the 
first place they have come to the con- 
clusion that teachers who are serving as 
librarians and in a purely clerical ca- 
pacity are not eligible for retirement un- 
der the new law. 

The following are the questions consid- 
ered and the opinions given by the com- 
mittee. 

1. Are vacation schools and vacation 
playgrounds ‘‘ public day schools,’’and if 
so are the salaries of teachers therein 
subject to deduction? 

0. 

2. The inspectors of playgrounds are 
licensed teachers according to the by- 
laws. Are their salaries subject to de- 
duction? 

No. 

3. The librarian, Claude G. Leland, is 
actually a a special branch 
more closely related to the ‘‘ public day 
schools ’’ than the free lectures, the sup- 
ervisor and assistant supervisor of which 
are included in the retirement act. Mr. 
Leland is not a licensed teacher, but 
came thru the civil service. Is he to be 
included among those to benfit by the 
retirement act? 

No. 

4. The Medical inspectors, Dr. Bremner 
and Dr, Jarrett, are professional aids to 
the examiners (who are included spe- 
cifically). Are the two medical examin- 
ers to be included also? ' 

No. 

5. Many teachers holding various grades 
of licenses are ‘employed in the schools in 
a purely clerical capacity. Does the mere 
fact that they hold a license, but not any 
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position named in the act, entitle them 
per se to the benefits of the retirement 
act? 

No. 

6. Is an ‘‘ additional teacher,’’ duly li- 
censed, but paid at a per diem rate, en- 
titled to participate in the retirement 
fund? : 

No. 

7. Is a librarian or a clerk in high 
schools both duly licensed, entitled to 
participate in the retirement fund? 

No. 

8. Should 1 per cent. be deducted from 
the gross salary, including so-called 
‘‘bonus’’ for teaching a boys’ or mixed 
class? In this connection it should be 
stated that it is customary to retire 
teachers on one-half of the maximum 
salary, including ‘‘bonus.’’ Should the 
1 per cent. be deducted from the gross 
salary, including bonus? 

Yes. 

9. Should any deduction be made from 
a pay of substitutes? 

oO. 


10. Is the act to be considered manda- 
tory in the sense that a teacher is com- 
pelled to contribute a percentage of his 
or her salary without their consent to 
the deduction? 

Yes. Until the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the act has been passed 
upon by the courts its provisions make 
it mandatory; if unconstitutional, the 
entire matter of deduction will be set 
aside. 

11. The act provides: ‘‘ All deductions 
made under the provisions of this clause 
from the salary of any person who may 
be dismissed from the service for cause 
before said person shall have become 
eligible for retirement under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be refunded to said 
person upon such dismissal.’’ Should 
any provision be made for refunding ¢e- 
ductions to persons whose services ter- 
minate by death or voluntary resignation? 
If not, it would then appear that per- 
sons dismissed from the service are re- 
warded, while those whose services ter- 
minate in another and creditable manner 
are penalized. 


12. Under date of June 2, you advised 
the auditor that ‘‘there is no provision 
in the bill that it should be retroactive in 
its operation, and it is the general prin- 
ciple of construction of statutes that 
they shall be prospective. ”’ 

In this same line the act provides: 
‘The board of education shall administer 
said retirement fund as it shall deem most 
beneficial to said fund,’’ and that a per- 
manent fund shall be created, using as a 
basis the moneys standing to the credit 
of the retirement fund Dec. 31, 1904. If 
it is the general principle of construction 
of statutes that Pe shall be prospective, 
should the permanent fund be constituted 
from the balance of Dec. 31, 1904, or the 
balance of April 30, 1905, or the balance 
of May 31, 1905? 

The balance should be taken as provided 
in the act—as of Dec. 31, 1904. 


Eruptions 


Pp ie 9 ms get. rid 
fe) es and 0 erup- 
igs ae the blood, 
improve igestion, stim- 
ite tie kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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Remington Quality | | FOU —— 


Quality The Great illustrated Magazine 
is the key to | of Travel and Education 


Remin g ton Supremacy 150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon . . Cy Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, ‘Alezander Hume Fora 
Summer in Winter : Minot J. Savage 
Where Blue Met Grey—Poem, ” Thomas 0. Harbauyh 
Some Animal Models . : ; Julia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Pleases | ‘ Kirk Munree 
New England Witchcraft . . . M. Imlay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples ay ee Allen Day 
New ork From anAirShip ... Bertha Smith 
AKingonAmerican Soil .. . T.D. MacGregor 
New Zealand ‘ ; T. £. Donne 
The Limited Express—Poem .  « Nixon Waterman 
Tent-life .  .  » Sir Eawin Arnold 
The NubEndofCanada, : : . Frank Yeigh 
Corraland Lasso... ., Minnie J Reynolas 
SantoDomingo ... a Fredertck A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Remington na 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Typewriter Com pany GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 


New York and Everywhere Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 






































TAKE A BOOK ALONG 


O matter where you go, it will help you pass the odds and ends of time which you will find upon your hands on a 
— day. A studious turn of mind occasionally lends zest to the hours of relaxation and makes the pleasure 
oors all the keener. Here is a suggestive list. 





FITCH’S LECTURES ON TEACHING - -_ *$1.00 | MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 10 books each— 


HUGHES’ MISTAKES IN TEACHING -_ - .50 paper et A Neches Sheets 
HUGHES’ SECURING AND RETAINING KIRK PATRICK’S INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


ATTENTION .50 | PICK LECTURES ON MEMORY CULTURE 
KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT - .50 | QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS~ - 
OSTERMAN’S INTEREST IN ITS RELATION MALTBY’S MAP MODELLING IN GEOG- 

TO PEDAGOGY . RAPHY AND HISTORY . 

PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING he. 1.10 | MUNSON’S EDUCATION THROUGH NA- 
PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS . 1.30 TURE 

PATRIDGE’S ‘‘QUINCY METHODS.’’ Illus. 2 WOODHULL’ S SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN 
SPENCER’S EDUCATION if = .90 CHEMISTRY 2 volumes, each - 


‘TAYLOR’S ART OF CLASS MANAGEMENT TINSLEY’S PRACTICAL AND arnigric 
DISCIPLINE .88 BASKETRY 








* Each book cloth bound (unless otherwise specified.) Prices are NET and include postage. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., :: 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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Schiller’s Ideal Liberty. 


All the highest human manifestations 
presuppose freedom. Compulsory loyal- 
ty,compulsory ere, comepennery worship, 
compulsory heroism, —the very terms are 
a contradiction. Human evolution is a 
succession of emancipations: first from 
natural conditions, then from bodily ser- 
vitude, then from political, ecclesiastical, 
social, economic, and industrial tyrannies 
from vicious habits, from disease, from 
ignorance. We stand only on the thresh- 
old of the new dispensation of Liberty; 
the old feudalities still control many of 
our methods and tinge our ideals; but to 
her, if the world is to grow better the 
future belongs. 

Because Schiller saw this and bore 
witness to it, he is the best loved of 
German poets. His voice,with its burden 
_ of Liberty, finds an echo in every heart; 
_ for no human being is too debased to un- 

derstand that message, which, like an 
_oriole’s song of a May morning, needs 
_nointerpreter. That Shhiller identified 
_ himself with this supreme ideal will long 
- keep his name alive. Posterity reveres 
its emancipators, be they inventors or 
_ statesmen, teachers or artists, prophets 
or poets. ‘‘We are both idealists,’’ 
- Schiller wrote a few weeks before his 

_ death to his dear friend, Wilhelm von 
- Humboldt, ‘‘we are both idealists, and 
__ should be ashamed to have it said of us 

_ that we did not form things but that 
things formed us.’’ To that utterance 
every spirit will respond which consec- 
rates itself to the service of Liberty.— 

'W. R. THAYER in The Atlantic Monthly. 


Vertical Writing. 


A timely contribution to the renewed 
controversy regarding the merits of the 
slant and the vertical systems of pen- 
-manship is made by the Boston Herald, 
which declares that in penmanship, that 
form is the best which is the easiest to 
read. In support of this contention the 
Herald says: ‘‘ A person does not learn 
to write that he may display skill in ele- 
gant curves and flourishes. The prime 
consideration is the intelligent presenta- 
tion of ideas. The laws of optics tell us 
that vertical writing is the plainest of 
any. Lines that slant, that look tired 
and want to lie down, are confusing, 
fatiguing to the eye. 

‘‘Any journalist will attest to the su- 
periority of vertically written manu- 
script. Plain vertical writing is appre- 
ciated by the business men; of two boys 
applying for a place, other things bein: 

' equal, the one who wrote vertically wenill 
' be likely to get it as against the one 
writing slantingly.’’ 

Arguing that most of the opposition to 
the vertical style comes from persons 
who take conservative grounds and re- 
gard it as an innovation, the Herald de- 

_ ¢lares that vertical writing is no new in- 
troduction, but has the weight of his- 
_ tory and tradition on its side, while it 

was slant writing that camein asa whim, 
a fad, for which Queen Elizabeth was 
responsible. ‘‘Such writing,’’ says the 
Herald, ‘‘ with its quirks and its quirls, 
has the effect of insincerity in thought 
as in form, while the vertical writing 
_ looks straightforward, open-minded. The 
_ earliest manuscripts known, the Assyrian 
_ tablets of clay, are covered with strictly 
vertical cuneiform inscriptions. The ver- 
tical style is retained in the Hebrew and 
Greek alphabets. The Chinese ideographs 
are vertical, while our ordinary type is 
simply a modification of the manuscript 
lettering of the time when printing was 
first introduced in Europe.’’ 

Philadelphia seems to be heartily in 
favor of retaining the vertical system of 
writing in the schools of that city. In 

apearing on the subject before the board 

of education, Superintendent Brooks said 


















that, in his opinion, the vertical system 
was preferable for the primary grades, 
and that the vertical or slightly sloping 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


| OWE MAIL the morning mailof June 12, 1905, we received letters announcing the following elections 
1. Oh G 





through this Agency, in every case by recommen ation: 
io to Pa., Geo. E. Rogers, Jefferson, O., Sup’t Athens, Pa., 81000. 

2. Mass. to Conn., Mary E. Allyn, South Hadley, Mass., to Shelton, Conn., #500. 

3. Mass. to N. Y., Mary E. Pond, South Hadley, Mass., to Monticello, N. Y., $425. 

4. Albany Normal to Schoharie, N. Y., H. ¥. Collister, as principal, $¥00. 

5. Guilford, N. ¥. to Ludlowville, N. Y., Grace R. Noble, $50. 

6. Boonville to Patchogue, N. Y., Leonora B. Armstrong, $50v. 

7. Pa, to N. ¥., M, Claire Gilson, Butler, Pa., to Geneva, N. Y., 8500. 

&. Vt.to N. ¥., Alice B. Brainerd, Middlebury, Vt., to Centre Moriches, N Y., $500. 

9. Syracuse Unwersity to Mohawk, N. Y., Olive L. Page, $500. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


. a 
CE Teibge a fenar yh giueion cetatet or depecente veort 





sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
for further wformation, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrispura, Pa. 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Jiovctout fencers, ‘Assists Tenchers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East Ae Joun O. Rooxwetu, Manager. 

















round hand to the right might be advan- 
tageously used in the grammar grades, 
the choice between the two being left to 
the judgment or preference of principals. 
In the course of his investigation Dr. 
Brooks has received replies from —_ 
intendents in 116 cities, 100 of whom 
have adopted the vertical system. 

He also addressed letters of inquiry to 
many of the large business houses. The 
following were among the suggestions 
received: 

Teach vertical, for in practice persons 
will slant enough. 

Vertical penmanship easier, legible, 
and avoids careless writing. 

Plain writing of greatest importance 
and alope of little value. 

If one can secure rapidity, the vertical 
preferred. 5 

Spencerian an objectionable business 
hand. 


eens Schools and ‘‘ Race PRIVILEGES 


uicide.’’ 





. Some very interesti rivileges are 

A Canadian correspondent to the Bos- presented for the en jonah of olen 
ton Transcript writes that one of the|] (ver the Laxe Snore & Micwican 
chief arguments advanced over there for > oh F HE set 

‘ 7 Soutuern Ry. this summer, as follows: 

confessional schools is that they have a Stop-over at Niagara Falls for a period not 
tendency to increase the population. He] ] to exceed ten days, 
states that this fact ought to beof great 1 Stopover at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit to 
interest to Americans, who hear so much ‘Senane ‘at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 
about race suicide. {In 1759 there were Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 
65,000 French Canadians in the provinces, Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
now there are 3,000,000 counting those in|} W3¥: Petveen Cee ane nally between 
the states. If the increase continues at| ] those cities. i 
the present ratio they will number 24,- Option of traveling between Albany and 
000,000 in 1975. What has kept them in|] (jay or night) boats, or rail on New York 
such remarkable fecundity? The priests} } Central. ; ’ 
know, or think they do, replying that it|] ., These matters are explained in folder, 
is ‘‘the confessional, more particularly, Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 


the confeasional school.”’ As a route for vacation journeys the 
Lake Snore is unexcelled, reaching 


__ ‘‘The hidden meaning of ‘race suicide’) | practically, by its through trains or di- 
1s not known to many French-Cana- rect connections, all the leading summer 
dians,”’ says the correspondent. ‘‘ One! } places east and west. 


of their members of parliament was re- The widespread ularity of the 
cently bent on finding out what was|] 17 ,xe Suore f a at of sash com- 
meant by a term he saw SO often in ment; the explanation is simple — it 
pers printed in the English tongue. |] maintains in the highest degree of per- 
its being explained, he could not! } fection everything that enters into the 
credit that sane and healthy married] ] successful operation of its train service, 


people could wish to deny themselves/j . ‘ : 
children. ‘‘ What for?’’ That they rd Soom Ser — 








might enjoy more luxury, more excite- For any desired particulars address 
ment, more pleasure, more ‘‘life.’’ In- C.F. DALY, P Trae Man: 
credible tohim! ‘‘Why,”’ he said, ‘‘such bs oe 4? ee 
people are insane! They value the little, A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
mean, passing pleasures above the great, CuEvetann, Onto. 








enduring joys, and interests and happi- 
Tid 


ness of life. Racesuicide—yes, but thy| AN AGENT WANTED 


kill their own lives first. What else is 
i i ? j IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
it to refuse themselves children? It is IN THE UNITED STATES 


thru our children that we keep on living. 
What is it to be r? A trial, yes, of | Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
course. — not ame eee, or Commission 

vice, murder, cowardice, aspnemy, 

self-destruction, family killing. race kill-| UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
ing, treachery to country, all at once. 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


11TH YEAR, JULY 6-AUGUST 16, 1905 








In addition _to the courses given hitherto 
in pedagogical and coliegiate subjects, 
courses are offered in the following new 
departments: 

KINDERGARTEN AND Pamary Meruops; INn- 
DUSfRIAL ART; PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
ScHoot HyGrengE; NaruRE StuDy METHODS; 
Botany AND ITALIAN. 

For ci: cular: and book cf views, address 

JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
Washington Sq., East, New York City 

















who has had several years’ exper- 
ience in Teaching PHysics, CHEM- 
ISTRY and GERMAN wishes a posi- 
tion ina High School as teacher of either 
of these subjects. 

Address: W. P., 4 SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 
factory means of [Illustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you two samples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





A GRADUATE OF HARVARD 














“CLYDE LE 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New YORK, BosTon, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN PornTs, and CHARLES- 

TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, ., maki 
direct connection for all points South ani 
Southwest . [eis se ew 
Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THeo. G. Eozr,G.M. Wm. P. CirpE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appoint ts 


The poor, crazy, wicked people! Better 
they were dead, than insane that way!”’ 
He spat, and thanked God he was a 
French-Canadian, and a Catholic.’’ 


Helen Keller’s College Days. 


Helen Keller, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
writes for McClure’s (June) her ‘‘ Apol- 
ogy for Going to College.’’ . She says, in 
part. 

‘**T was of course hampered by my 
limitations, which turned to druagery 
much work that might have been de- 
lightful, for they imposed upon me tedi- 
ous methods of study. I was often be- 
hind in my work at a distance forbidden 
by military law; I was never ahead; and 
once I fell so far behind that it seemed 
as if I might as well try to keep pace 
with a shooting star! Experience, how- 
ever, taught me to tack against wind and 
tide—the first lesson of lite I learned in 
college. And this was easier with Miss 
Sullivan at the helm. I would not part 
with one of those struggles against the 
gales—‘the winds and persecutions of 
the sky.’ They tested my powers and 
developed the individuality which I had 
been advised to bring upon books at 
home. Altho I always tried to 
work with a cool head and steady hand, 
and sleep according to the law, I too was 
drawn into this whirlpool of confused, 
incomplete tasks. I met other girls in 
the college halls and on the stairs who 
stopped a moment to greet me, but they 
were rushing from lecture to examina- 
tion, from examination to basket-ball 
practice, from practice to dramatic re- 
hearsal, from rehearsal to conference, 
and there was no time for a pleasant 
chat. And if the girls who had eyes and 
ears were overburdened ard distraught 
I was at least no better off. During four 
years a torrent of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge poured thru my fingers, and it fills 
me with despair to think how much of 
the choicest matter of this abundant 
stream dripped and oozed away. I was 
eager to draw from the living waters of 
wisdom, but my pitcher must have had a 
hole in it. I was like the Danaides who 
poured water eternally into a broken 
urn. 


A Sustaining Diet. 


These are the enervating days, when, as 
somebody has said, men drop by the sun- 
stroke as if the day of fire had dawned. 
They are fraught with danger to people 
whose systems are poorly sustained; and 
this leads us to say, in the interest of the 
less robust of our readers, that the fuli 
effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is such as 
to suggest the propriety of calling this 
medicine something besides a blood puri- 
fier and tonic,—say, a sustaining diet. It 
makes it much easier to bear the heat, 
assures refreshing sleep, and will without 
any doubt avert much sickness at this 
time of year. 


What is a ‘‘ Gentleman? ”’ 


A letter which seems likely to provoke 
discussion is  apgag me? in the current 
Harper’s Weekly. In it one of the read- 
ers of the Weekly, considering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is a ‘Gentleman,’ ”’’ takes 
the position that the English interpreta- 
tion of’the term which implies distinction 
of birth and antecedents is no less absurd 
than the American idea that it relates to 
character and conduct. A gentleman, 
he says, may be of aristocratic birth or he 
may not; he may be a scoundrel or a 
paragon, a deacon or a highwayman; 
**but he must have good manners, wear 
clean linen, and know the parts of 





by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


ENEELY & CO. 
Mishel cei mene 
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If You Contract 


to buy $10,000 in 
5* Gold Bonds from 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York, 
Richard A. McCurdy, President, 
Payment to be made during 20 years 
in annual instalments, and you die 


after you have made one payment, 
your estate will receive 


$500 a year for 20 years $10,000 
Then cash - - . 10,000 
Total guaranteed in gold $20,000 





Information as to terms can be had by writing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY OF NEw YORK, 


Ricuarp A, McCurpy, Presipent, 
New York, N, Y. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OR MAGICHL 
Oriental Cream "MGI 





Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Mot'’b 


No other 






Purites as weil 
as beautifies the 
vosmetic like it. 


sxin. 





On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
ee lar name. The 

distinguished 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
‘“*As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin preparations,” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury te the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, eke 
37 Great Jones Street, New ork. 


For sate by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy's, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢2®~Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


Foducational foundations 


18 the title of a month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
an exposition of the 
principles of ednca- 
tion. It is now in its 
fifteenth year and has 
numerous subscribers 
in every state of the 
Union. Its great value 
is this—it carries the 
etudent forward each 
year thru a Systematic 
Course in Pedagogy 
and General Cuiturs. 











Gducational 
Foundations 


Send for circular de- 
serihing the course 


more fully. 
(P30 © Four: 20 Comm o Cony 
$1.25 A YEAR 
ST ee “Tam glad to indorse 








EpvucaTtonaL Foun- 
DATIONS as a valuable 
publication for such 
teachers who wish general but systematic work along 
educational lines.”—PRiIN. W. B. GUNNISON, Frasmus 
Hail High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South. 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farm: 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 





JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Poi ® rn Far: 


Wadnesdags from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 2% hours. 


For information address 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-2223 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Cenn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physica) 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
em courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
reques 


SUMMER TIME 


is the great season to post up 
on Nature Study. Our list of 
these se books is as follows— 


every one very helpful: 


MU BBON’ SEDUCATION THROUGH NA- 
TURE. A new and valuable volume - 
raters ot LESSONS IN NATURE 
ROUND MY SCHOOL. Very popular 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


JOY 


308 Congress Street, 














Saxmare How A Tga0H Biaps Risonssil 
Payne’s How To TeacH Bugs aNnp BEET- 


LES Bb Neila fie je, se. oe, m 
Payne’s How to Teacu Asout AQuaTICc 
as se ell lee 
Paynge’s How to TEACH BUTTERFLIES 
AND Bers - - - = 
Paynz’s How To Trac Trees « js 
Payne’s How TO TEACH MINERALS -~ - 
KELLOGG@’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 
Carefully arranged for the busy teacher 
SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. For 
yeuceew plant analysis, description, and 
wing. Specia) rates for quantities 
NATURE RECITATIONS (new) Pieces to 
speak about Nature, lowers, Trees, 
Birds, etc. - s+, -o, « be 
CHILD WORLD SERIES. 15 numbers. 
In large type, monthly, on Nature Bub- 
jects. Sendfor List. Each - - 5e. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, : NEW YORK 
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speech.’’ Why, he says, should we try 
“*to make a word that is so expressive 
within its own sphere convey meanings 
that it was never intended to suggest?’”’ 


Literary Notes. 


Ralph Waldo Trine’s new book, upon 
which he has been at work for some 
three years, dealing with present social, 
economic, and life matters from the 
beg ari of ‘‘the great common peo- 

le,’’ will be published by the Crowells. 

ver a quarter of a million of his ‘‘life 
books ’’ have already been published in 
the English editions alone. His ‘‘In 
Tune with the Infinite’ is published in 
translation in eight different countries. 
The German edition of eg book issued 
recently at Stuttgart, by Engelhorn & 
=. translated and with preface 
the noted German scholar, Dr. Max 
Christlicb, is meeting with very great 
success, and two more of his books are 
under way for publishing in the fall by 
the same house. 


It is interesting to note the attention 
given‘to an American expositor of recent 
science by the leading scientists abroad 
in the case of Prof. R. K. Duncan’s re- 
markable book, ‘‘ The New Knowledge,”’ 
just published by A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. Of this book, M. Becquerel, the 
great French scientist, has just written: 

‘“<«The New Knowledge ’ is abreast of 
the newest ideas evolved from the study 
of radio-activity, and I felicitate Pro- 
fessor Duncan on the manner in which 
he has condensed for the reader the sub- 
ject matter of the whole science.’’ 


The story of the first white man to 
cross this continent, told by himself, is 
to appear shortly in a new translation of 
‘“The Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza 
de Vaca, from Florida to the Pacific, 
1528-1536.’’ The translation, made by 
Mrs. Fanny Bandelier, after a careful 
collation of the earliest original Spanish 
editions, is edited and introduced by the 
distinguished archeologist, Ad. F. Ban- 
delier, and is to appear in the successful 
“‘Trail-Makers’’ library under the con- 
sulting editorship of Prof. J. B. MeMas- 
ter, published by A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. The volume will also contain the 
report of Father Marcos, of Nizza, the 
first explorer of New Mexico, whose 
journey came between Cabeza de Vaca 
and Coronado, and there will be a map 
indicating the probable routes of both of 
these Spanish pioneers. With the addi- 
tion of these narratives in a definite edi- 
tion to the narratives of Coronado and 
De Soto, recently Pg mage the Trail- 
Makers library will offer the original 
histories of the greatest Spanish explor- 
ations within the United States. 


Rest and Health fer Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
coe Nd beg | FIFTY YEARS Bin W or OF MOTH- 
r 


WITH PERFEOT SUCCESS. 

CHILD. rap nc the GUMS, ALLAYS 

OURES WIND COLIC, and ’is the best remedy fo 

DIARRHGA. Bold. by druggists in in every part the 

world, Be sure to ask for ‘ Winslow's Soothing 

s—- And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 


| 





| 





BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been eopnall as green as grass, my breath Raving 
a bad odor. Two weeks ago a friend recommend: 
Cascarets and after using them I can witiegy s anc : 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cure 
therefore let you know that I 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.”’ 

has. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 


shall rec maead 





Best For 


The Bowels ‘ 


They WORK WHILE YOu si 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Gost, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tables stamped ccc 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 596 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
ARI A DRE NBEO EEL 21 RRM cee. 





ree 7. ee ee | 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


cConm PAN ¥ 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


has‘done more for the people 
of these United States Im RE- 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
-GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 

and havea happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAG 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATE‘S, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 















A sure 

relief for A 

<8 Sold by all Druggists, 

or by mail, 35 cents. 
Mase. 


STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








“IS A 3 
hose who havi 
in house-cleaning 
islike magic.Try a 


fend, ow o eee. > 







used SAPOLIO 
know ils service 
icake ofiFatonce 
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EIMER & AMEND! — 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be.in : 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
rove an inducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic g 3 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Mass. 


THE MAN WITHOUT [| 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM | 














New School Edition, 25 Cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 
A COUNTRY 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 19065. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 








as & S 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


AUDITORIUM BLD¢ 
(OF s § TOF, 4 C70) 


1302 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agenc. Mew York 


recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, spublic and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT. Manager. 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to open a 


Kellogg s Agency s2ce"s ioe" 


registration good for both offices. Kellogg’s Agency supplies highest grade of 
teachers. Sixteenth year, same Manager. Mr. Kellogg will be at N. E. A. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager - - - 31 Union Square, New York 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY soitbinc !7carciso 


BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day 


Tweak THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agencr National in its scope. REGIS:hKR NOW FOR S*¥ PTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 





Arrangements have been made 
with Chautauqua Association at 











UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA | 


SUMMER sCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 te August 12 


iven in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
Vrench, German, Greek, American and European 
Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 


instruction will be 


History, Latin, 
Psychology. 
for information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg* Hall, University of Penn- 
sylivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION: 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


BROADWAY 








558-660 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIA 


GEO. WITTICH, OimecToR 


SEenD For 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET :: :: PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


caTa.ooe 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on feceipt of 10 cents 


FISHER me ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE. TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Bostoe. 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 5 <5 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 


|- A S TE R Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


AScICy Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mer. 
16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. 


Est.1890. Inc.1904 cee h. 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SEND FORK OUK PLATFORM. 
New Report and Merit Cards 


Kellogg’s New 
Series. ¥or the 
first time really attractive merit cards are avail- 9ygseecoeccas 
able. These prove great incentives to better #& 
work in schools. Parents much appreciate 
them. Send for samples. 


Pee: ee a A valuable w boo vt 
New Yor 
CLASS MANAGEMENT)| city. sure 


City Superintendent. 
TAYLOR. Price, 80c.; postage, 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York, 























10c. 














